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Locust VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. A 
new ae with modern conveniences has been 
erected, increased accommodations. The 
school a under the care of Friends, and the 
teachers are members of our Society, or Friendly 
inclined Thorough instruction is given to fit for 
business or to prepare for admission to any college. 
Terms, and tuition, $150 per school year. 
The location is about thirty miles from New York 
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For further particulars, address 
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DESKS 


ing all latest im- | 


provements, were $25,—maker failed, 
—now they’re $15,— (dut limited num- 
ber to be had.) 


| JOSEPH L. SHOESAKER & CO. 


Salesrooms—44 N. 10th and 926 Arch St. 


TEN DAYS’ TRIP FOR $68.00. 


To New York, Springfield, Mass., all night, Bos- 
ton, Bar Harbor, with some other interesting points 
takenin. Leave Reading Terminal on Third-day, 
S-venth month 21, 9.30 a.m. train. Pullman service. 
Money paid five days in advance; refunded when 
| prevented from going. Putting up at best hotels 
enroute. Further information, inquire, 

R. B. NICHOLSON, 523 Cooper Sr., Camden, 
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COMPETENT MIDDLE-AGED 

wishes } Osition as nurse to invalid 

ence given. Address Mrs. K L., 
New Jersey. 


LADY 
Refer- 
Moorestown, 


OR RENT, DURING \ WHOLE OR PART OF 
August a farnished, ll ro » house. Address 
RYLAND W. PHILLIPS Swarthmore, Pa. 


O LEASE.—ISLAND AND COTTAGE AT 
Thousand Islands ; Canadian sidv. Well situ- 
ated ; 7-roomed ; furnished ; all conveniences ; 

$125 for season. Apply & §. ELIZABETH STOVER, 
187} E. 15th Street, New York 


ANTE D.—A POSITION BY - REFINED 
yous lady, who is Friendly inclined, as 
Sieetheoner for gentleman with small 

family. Address Bux 53, Jenkintown. 
ANTED.—BY MAN WITH SMALL FAMILY 
(a Friend) a position of trust, orany work 
that he can make an honest living at. A 
good horseman. Address M. W., Ashbourne P. O., 
Pennsylvania. 


ANTED.—ONE COPY EACH OF FRIEN/S’ 

ALM 4Nat, published by T Ellwood ¢ hap- 

man, 5 South 5th St., 

and 1861. 
JOURNAL. 


Philadel phia, for 1860 
Please address IsTKLLIGENCER sND 


ANTED.-— TO RENT A BEAUTIFUL COUN- 
try home, furnished. in Montgomery coun- 
ty, toa Jamily : Friends preferred), willing 

to take owner as boarder in exchange for rent. 
Reference ene. For full particulars address 


| No. 65, this O 


EST GROVE, PA —BOARD ON FARM; IN- 
valids and aduits; healthy location ; home 
comforts; terms moderate; refer nce; 

trained nurse. MI88 M. IDA PHILLIr8& 


OUNG LADY DESIRES ROOM, WITH OR 
without board, city or suburban. Address 
No. 66, this Office. 


eo . Boa rders Wan ted. 


Fine location, home comforts, good reference. 
Terms, $5 to $7 per week. Address Box 91, 
STROUDSBURG, PA. 


Friends’ Conferences of 1896. 


The Committee of Arrangements for the Friends’ 
Conferences of 1896 extends an invitation to Friends and 
those interested with them, in First-day School, Phil- 
anthropic, Educational or Religious work, to par- 
ticipate in the co: ferences to be held at Swarth- 
more, Pa., commencing on the morning of Eighth 


| month 19, and closing on the evening of Eighth 


month 26, 1896. 
boy attendance is expected to be very large, and 
as it is 


NECFSSARY TO HAVE A COMPLETE REGISTER 


OF ALL WHO COME, 


| It is urgently requested that all who expect to attend shall 


notify the secretarty of this committee as 
early as possible, 


sending full names and post-office addresses 

All persons whether guests «f friends in the 
vicinity or residing within daily traveling distance 
from the conference, if desiring entertainment of any 
kind will please communicate with the committee 
giving the exact amount of entertainment desored. And 


| persons who by reason of age or for other cause, 


require any specis] accommodation wili greatly 


ligbten the labors of the committee by conveying 


| full informat on 


Upon receipt of such applications the committee 
wili forward to each person a card constituti: g 
such person a member of the Conferences, and 


| giving necessary information. 


In order to insure accommodations, applications 
must reach the secretary of this committee not later 
than Seventh month 20. 

Friends from a distance can rely upon R. R. rates 
for the round trip not exceeding one and one -third 


| the regular fare. 


N.J. | 


WM. J. HALL, 


Chairman, 


ANNA M BUNTING, 
Secretary, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
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Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
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It repairs broken nerve force, clears the brain, 
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Ivory SOAP 
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INTELLIGENCER. } 
Vol. LIII. No. 27 


A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XXVIII. 
IF the doctrines of the Society of Friends are true, and 
if thesembracing of them tended to make men better and 
more peaceful; tf they have been proved to be no cunningly 


devised fable, but the basis of a religion sufficient to live by | 


and to die by, then they are worth standing up to support, 
even before a host of opposers. 


Mary S. Lippincott. 


From her Memoirs, a letter in 1850, to George Hatton. 


NIGHT IN THE REDWOODS. 


THE eyes that all day upward looked to feast 

On sloping boughs, nor yet at twilight ceased, 

Now see in trunk and branch and leaf and spray 

Diviner meanings than were felt by day. 

The trunks that tower high look up and out 

Like Faith above the undergrowth of doubt ; 

The stately boughs, the sprays so far above, 

Encompass Faith with arms of tender Love ; 

The little leaves are servants fond and true, 

Cup-bearers of the summer sun and dew ; 

These giant limbs, each spangled with a star, 

Seem spirit steps to heavenly lands afar ; 

And those wide-spreading arms held high in air 

In quiet wait the answer to a prayer. 

How still the scene! A century of calm 

Lies wrapped within this night of blissful balm. 

All still, save in the soul a breath, a call, 

A thrill that holds the heart in solemn thrall ; 

One swelling pulse, one mighty undertone— 

God's voice down through the redwood branches blown. 
—Clarence Urmy, in the Century. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


Paper by Charles Paxson, read at the Conference Class, 15th and 
Race streets, Philadelphia, Third month 29, 1896. 


[Matt.6: 9-15. Luke Ir: 1-13.] 

Tuts beautiful and holy petition to the All-Father which 
Jesus taught his disciples has, from his day upon earth to 
the present, lived in the hearts of all Christians. Handed 
down through all the many years, passed on from heart to 
heart, it has been taught men after the ‘‘ Now I lay me’s’’ 
of their infancy as their first real prayer, the prayer of 
prayers wherein all may find words adequate to clothe the 
first stirrings of the Divine in the soul. What a prayer is 
this that can thus endure and can thus satisfy ! 

Perhaps no other teaching of Jesus has helped men so 
much, helped because it means so much and includes so 
much. 

The words used are an epitome of his whole teaching, 
and for this reason are worthy to constitute this great 
prayer. How holy and yet how sweet and familiar they 
sound to our ears: ‘‘ Our Father which art in Heaven, 
Hallowed be thy name.’’ How sacred and yet how 
loving. How near to God they let us come. Jesus did 
not use ‘‘ Jehovah,’’ ‘‘ Almighty God,’’ ‘‘ Omnipotent 
One,’’ or other phrases embodying the idea of an awful 
presence, a terrible avenger of evil, a God to be feared ; 
but the two words that picture the most enduring human 


-and Journal. - 
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| 


finite Love in man’s soul. 





{ JOURNAL 
Vol. XXIV. 


No. 1238. 


| relation, ‘‘ Our Father.’’ Can anyone say this prayer, 
| in a heartfelt way, and not feel that God is love? 


Man considered as a developing intelligence has often 
for long periods of time been possessed by a fear of God, 
and Jesus’s mission was to cast out this fear and to reassert 
the realness of the Infinite Love and to call all men to 
dependence upon it. 

The relation of parent and child is the germ of the In- 
‘*Of which of you that is a 
father shall his son ask a loaf and he give him a stone? or 
a fish and he for a fish give hima serpent? Or if he shall 
ask an egg, willhe give himascorpion? If ye then being 
evil,’’ that is to say, relatively less good, unenlightened, 
having but little of the Divine compared with the Father, 
I take it,—‘‘ If ye then being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him ?”’ 

To them that ask him! That one word is the key to 
the whole matter. We must ask,—and to really ask 
means that one depends upon, looks up to and trusts im- 
plicitly. The spirit of the prayer is this dependence of 
the lower upon the higher. Of all the great characteris- 
tics of Jesus, none is so touchingly beautiful, so great, so 
wonderful as this of his daily dependence upon his 
Father—and our Father—and his confession of his con- 
stant need for prayer, and none perhaps so reveals his 
humanity. 

The whole mission of the great Teacher was to bring 
men into this same relation with the Divine Power of the 
universe and to demonstrate the efficacy of prayer. 

The idea of prayer is, even to this day, largely tinged 
with the old idolatrous feeling. This was, either fear 
with prostration before and propitiation of a supposed 
angry idol or god, or else of selfish beseeching for pre- 
posterous favors from a supposed friendly God. How 
often do men to-day, we ourselves, ask in the secret heart 
for the lower things of life rather than the higher, or for 
the things of our own hasty wills rather than for the Holy 
Spirit! How many there are to-day who pray for escape 
from the just consequences of sin rather than for spiritual 
sustenance and growth that makes sin no longer attractive. 
It takes a long time, as we measure time, for men to out- 
grow the old superstitions of the race. It takes a long 
time to evolve a man in the divine image, but nevertheless 
God is to-day, I think, more of love and less of fear in 
men’s minds than ever before. Consequently our idea 
of prayer is so much less an unreasonable, unwise asking, 
and so much more a heart hunger that reaches upward for 
divine love and inspiration and consolation. True prayer 
represents a condition of the soul. True prayer is 
hunger of soul, under the influence of which we are in a 
condition to be nourished spiritually, as physical hunger 
is necessary to the proper assimilation of food. ‘* Ask 
and ye shall receive,’’ but we must really ask, must really 
crave. Simply repeating a form of words that we do not 
feel is not asking. 

How true it is all through life that in the long run we 
find what we really seek, that we receive what we truly 
ask for, like those who, of old, prayed in the corners of 
the streets, to be seen of men and who received their re- 
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ward, the being seen of men, and that reward only. 
What a pity it is we do not always ask for the higher 
things of life! And onthe other hand who of us can 
doubt that he will receive the power of the Holy Spirit 
just in proportion as he truly does ask for it, or can doubt 
the truth of that assurance of Jesus that ‘‘ your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of before ye ask him? ”’ 
so that, if some things that seem to us very good and great 
are withheld from us or are taken away, our spirits may 
learn new things of God out of the bitterness of disap- 
pointment, our hearts come out stronger from the depths 
of sorrow, and our souls receive new life from even the 
agonies of sufferings. How clear it is that prayer is not to 
change God in any way toward us but to change us in 
lifting us to him. No longer fear, pleading for pardon 
before a vindictive judge, mortification of the flesh, and 
abasement of the Divine in us, but, instead, trust, love, 
aspiration to imagine and to realize the ideal of the spirit, 
with inspired strength to be the best we know! 

‘‘ Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earth as it 
is in Heaven.’’ 

The spirit of a man is the real man. ‘‘ God isa 
spirit, and they that worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth.’’ If the spirit of the man really lives 


| 
| 


resisting, upholding forces that come to his rescue, are 
calmness, courage, fortitude. We all know what these 
do for the renewing of the physical powers. But what 
sustains the courage of the soul, and insures calmness and 
fortitude of mind? Divine sympathy or pity,—love, in 


| some form, friendship, the faith of friends who believe 


| 


and guides his life instead of sinking into second place, | 


to the mere habitual life of the physical nature, he zs a | this part of the prayer is undoubtedly, I think, as fol- 


man indeed. And if his spirit is in touch with the Infi- 
nite Spirit in a constant reaching upward to it so that he 
lives the spiritual life as one that is above but not opposed 


to the intellectual or the physical life but includes both, | 


he loses much of his sense of the finite, of a past, a pres- 
ent, or a future, and other limitations of the the earthly 
environment, and for him the kingdom of God Aas come 
upon earth. The natural joins the supernatural, the flesh 
is linked to and guided by the spirit, the present sees a 
foreshadowing of the hereafter in the spiritual beauty of 
that man’s life to-day, so that the life of the spirit is seen 
to be continuous and there is no death. Such a man need 


not fear death, because he shall never know it except as | sentence is but another form of the same outcry of the 


the farewell of a strong soul to the earthly shell it has out- 
grown. 

‘* Give us this day our daily bread, and forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors.’’ 

How supremely does this first sentence typify the 
whole need of mankind, the imperative hunger of the 
body, and the crying need of the soul which must perish 
if denied the Divine. How completely does it embody 
the idea of true prayer! ‘Give us this day our daily 
bread ’”’ 

** Forgive us our debts!’’ The debts we owe to God 
are represented by the shortcomings of our daily living 
as compared with our conscious ideals ; but if we rise to 
the level of extending to others a measure of the ideal 
goodness which we dream of to that extent we are our- 
selves good and different from what we were. It requires 
a large measure of pity and love to be able to forgive a 
real injury. Forgiveness is divine and if we can bestow 
it we are in turn worthy of receiving it. We no longer 
fall short,—our former state has fallen away from us and 
in the eternal justice of the Almighty is forgotten. In 
the very nature of things we are forgiven. But there is 
a further thought. Pity and love are the essential ele- 
ments of forgiveness. We forgive, if we truly forgive, 
to the end that our brother may be enabled to grow out 
of the unloving state in which only it was possible for 
him to inflict injury, and we, in turn, crave forgiveness 
because conscious of our need of pity and love. Love, 
in the deep meaning of the word, is the active upbuild- 
ing, restoring, sustaining principle of the universe. Ifa 


man is threatening to sink under crushing burdens, the | Michener, near Cadiz, Ohio. 


| human agency. 


in us, a measure of divine love coming to us through 
Indeed it should always come in large 
part through human agency. Is the heart hard? 
Love will soften it. A little one of Christ’s kingdom, 
some little child, filled with an unconscious love puts up 
the lips in a kiss, or a hand in a caress, and melts a heart 
hardened by the weakness of crime. Kindness, pity, 
and love renew the life as the sun draws the sap anew, 
—only let love shine. The object of all forgiveness is to 
restore and renew the vigor of the spirit’s life. What a 
craving for Divine pity and for understanding of our 
weak state, for love, and for help there is in this passion- 
ate plea, ‘‘ Forgive us our debts.’’ 

And, finally, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation, but de- 
liver us from evil.’’ 

The root of the word temptation means to try, to test. 
The word means the state of being tested, also an entice- 
ment to evil. The last is the popular meaning to-day, 
although the first is the truer meaning. The essence of 


lows: Lead us not into temptation without thou also deliver 
us from evil, that is, from any weak state of our spirit. 
When we are sorely tried and tested, fill us with thy 
goodness, that we be delivered from that absence of active 
goodness which alone constitutes evil! Give us of thy 
own nature and thy strength, now as always. It is, in 
other words, the same confession of need, the same holy 
ambition for attainment to the best we know, the same 
aspiration for God. As in the prayer from the opening 
sentence down, ‘‘ Our Father, Hallowed be thy 
name; thy kingdom come; thy will be done. Give us 
our daily bread,’’ to ‘‘ Forgive us our sins,’’ this last 


human spirit, expressive of love, reverence, dependence, 
and need,—in a word, the ever recurring hunger of the 


| soul. 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Our friend, Mercy Griffith Hammond, now of Kansas, 


| formerly of Ohio, sends us the interesting letter which 


we print below. It calls our attention to the article pub- 
lished in this paper, Tenth month 1, 1892, (copied from 
The Journal, Seventh month 5, 1882), in which it was 
explicitly stated that Edwin M. Stanton, the Secretary of 
War in Lincoln’s Cabinet, was the son of Dr. David 


| Stanton, who was the son of Abigail Stanton, and that 


_ she, Abigail, was a Friend by birthright, an elder,—not 


| Twelfth month, 1798. 


| there. 


a minister,—and strongly attached all her life to the So- 
ciety. She was born on the island of Nantucket, about 
1753, the daughter of David and Dinah Macy, and in 
1772 removed with them to New Garden, Guilford 
county, North Carolina. About two years later she 
married Benjamin Stanton, of Carteret county, N. C., 
and there lived until after the death of her husband, in 
She removed subsequently to 
Jefferson county, Ohio, with her minor children. She 
carried on a farm for seventeen years and, later, died at 
Harrisville, Ohio, in Sixth month, 1825, ‘‘in the 73d 
year of her age,’’ and was buried in the Friends’ ground 
Her home, in her closing years, was mostly with 
her youngest daughter, Lydia Lewis, at Harrisville, but 
she spent much of her time, also, with her other daugh- 
ters, Avis Thomas, of Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, and Abigail 
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Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


Doubtless others have ere this given full information | 


as to Edwin M. Stanton’s ancestry, but I will risk saying 
that I feel sure that his mother was never a Friend, 
nor do I think his father continued membership after 
marriage. The house in which they were mar- 
ried was torn down, in Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, a few 
years ago. Inthe INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, Tenth 


mother of E. M. Stanton, which I believe to be reliable 
in every particular. She was a woman of marked force, 
but never a minister. My grandparents bought the farm 
she took in the wilderness, in 1818, and the two families 
occupied the house during the following winter. There 
I was born and lived until my marriage in 1888, and 
from the present home, the lawn of which is on the 
ground of that early orchard, my nephew was buried a 
few days ago. My grandmother has often told us of her 
satisfaction in finding in the new home ‘ bearing ’’ apple 
trees and an asparagus bed ready for use. It was strongly 
woven in my early consciousness that Abigail Stanton had 
been a women of force and worth. Her son-in-law, 
Jesse Thomas, was the one minister in our meeting in 
my early childhood, and he is the only person I remember 
seeing who wore knee breeches. 

In FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, Sixth month 17, 1865, 


the committee who carried to Washington the ‘‘ Yearly | 


Meeting’s Address to the President and Members of the 


Administration,’ represent Secretary Stanton as stating | 


that his grandmother was a minister. This was doubtless 
a misapprehension. I remember once hearing George 
Truman, [of Philadelphia], tell of the Committee’s in- 
terview with the Secretary. As I remember it after this 


long period, his language was nearly this, that while the | 


Secretary held in memory what he had heard from the 


lips of his grandmother when sitting at her feet in the | 


gallery of Friends’ meeting, he could never forget to 
defend the cause of the slave. The memory of this is 
more forceful because at the time of George's narrative, 
there came to my imagination a vivid picture of a little 
side step of the gallery of Short Creek meeting-house, 
[Ohio], built in 1813, where the little fellow, after- 
ward the Secretary, may have sat while his grandmother 
‘* spoke to business.’’ I know she was not a minister. 
She was related to the prominent families of Nantucket. 
The Stantons came from Rhode Island. One of her 
granddaughters once told me that they had nothing 
convincing as to which of the two Stanton families of 


that State they belonged, except that in one of these | 


families the name of Avis frequently appears. This 


was the name of my informant’s oldest aunt, Avis 
Thomas, whom I well remember. [Avis Thomas was the 
oldest daughter of Abigail Stanton, and hence the aunt 
of the Secretary. She lived at Mount Pleasant, Ohio, 
as mentioned above.—Ebs. M. G. H. 


Sterling, Rice county, Kansas, Sixth month 17. 


The FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER of Sixth month 17, 1865, 
contains an account (as stated above) of the visit to 
Washington of a Committee of Friends, who presented 
to President Andrew Johnson, and members of his 
Cabinet, on the First of that month, an address which 
had been adopted by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, on 
the r5thof Fifth month. The committee had interviews 
with President Johnson, Secretary Seward, Secretary 
Stanton, and Secretary James Harlan of the Department 
of the Interior. The account in the INTELLIGENCER 
says : 

‘‘Qur readers may remember that the Address issued 
by our late Yearly Meeting to the President and members 





| his character was just. 





who were instructed to have it properly prepared and 
presented to those to whom it was addressed. The 
Committee selected for the service eight of their number, 
four men and four women Friends, who, in accordance 
with arrangements made by our kind friend Isaac New- 
ton, Commissioner of the Agricultural Department, pro- 


| ceeded to Washington, and visited the President and 
month 1, 1892, will be found an account of the grand- | 


some of his Cabinet on the rst instant. 

‘« We learn that the interviews were deeply interesting 
and satisfactory. It being the time set apart as a day of 
national fast, in the morning the President was attending 
public worship, and the delegation first called upon 
Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War, who received them 
very kindly in his private office, alone. One of their 
number, in a feeling manner, opened the interview. 
The following address was then read : 

‘¢¢ From the Yearly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia, for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
parts of Maryland, now in session, Fifth month rgth 1865 : 

‘*¢To the President of the United States and 
Members of the Administration : 

‘« ¢ We have felt constrained, as a religious body, to 
convey to you the expression of the deep sympathy that 
we feel in the great sorrow that has fallen upon all of us, 
in the bereavement sustained by the violent removal from 
this life of our late beloved President, Abraham Lincoln. 

‘« « We feel greatly thankful that his heart was imbued 
with a regard for conscientious scruples in relation to 
war, and for the relief he extended to us therein. 

‘©¢ While we mourn the destruction of human life, 
and the sad consequences ever attendant upon a state of 
war, and while we cannot regard carnal warfare as pertain- 
ing to the kingdom of Christ, we desire to impart to you 
our heartfelt rejoicing that millions of our fellow beings 
have, by the power of Him who overrules the purposes 
of men, been released from cruel bondage. 

‘* ¢ As ** righteousness exalteth a nation,’’ we fervently 
hope that the great principles of equality and justice may 
ever be recognized in the future of our beloved country ; 
and we would express our solicitude that, in the per- 
formance of the momentous duties that now devolve upon 
you, your reliance may be upon God for wisdom, and 
that justice may be so tempered with mercy that your 
counsels may be influenced for the good of all. 

‘«¢ «Signed in and on behalf of the Meeting. 

‘¢+ DILLWyN PARRISH, 
Clerk of the Men’s Meeting. 
‘¢*¢ Mary’S. Lippincott, 
Clerk of the Women’s Meeting.’ ”’ 

‘‘ The Secretary [Stanton] listened attentively, and 
then remarked that he was deeply affected by the sym- 
pathy expressed by our Society in the loss we have all 


| sustained in the remeval, as was said, by violence, of our 


late President, Abraham Lincoln. Our appreciation of 
He had been closely associated 
with him for years, and knew no appeal had been made 
to his heart which had not been responded to by sympathy 
and kindness. In relation to the peculiar position in 
which Friends were placed, in respect to their conscien- 
tious scruples against bearing arms, he was fully cognizant, 
and he assured them that under like circumstances the 
same consideration would again be accorded. He said 
the members of the Administration felt that unless they 
recognized conscientious scruples, or if they permitted 
them to be trampled under foot, they could not expect 
the blessing of Heaven. His} grand-parents, he told 
them, were Friends, and the owners of slaves ; and his 
grandmother, who was a minister in our Society, when a 








FRIENDS’ 
widow, with ten children, left her home in North Carolina, 
and removed to Ohio, in order to emancipate her slaves, 
and place them in positions to enjoy the blessing of free- 
dom ; and her influence and example had from childhood 
imbued his mind with sentiments averse to slavery. 

‘«One of the delegates expressed a desire that now 
that the dark cloud of war was Ifted, and peace was dawn- 
ing upon our land, that no germ of evil might be intro- 
duced, to cause in the future the sorrowful agitations out 
of which we were just emerging. The Secretary replied 
there never should, while he had a part in the govern- 
ment, if, by the help of God, he was able to prevent it. 
He expressed with much tenderness his satisfaction with 
their visit, and ‘I beseech you,’ he said, ‘that your 
prayers, and those of all Christian denominations, be 
offered up for us. We know what has been, but we know 
no: whatis in the future. Our worthy President has gone 
to rest from his labors, and when our time comes I hope 
we shall be prepared, by endeavoring to do our duty, to 
enter also into rest.’ ’’ 


THE DISEASE OF APPREHENSIVENESS. 

Sunday School Times. 
THAT quality of mind which leads us to too great regret 
for what is past, and to too insistent and morbid dwelling 
on our conduct in the past, leads us to the apprehension 
of trouble and anxiety for ourselves in the future. At the 
best, this apprehensiveness is a mental and spiritual 
disease. 

Some minds are slaves to one form of this disease, and 
some to the other. In one view, those who call up the 
past to regret it are less to be pitied than those who live 
under the dread of the future ; for the past is fixed, and 
the very inexorableness of the possibility of change lends 
a certainty to past events, however regrettable, that tends 
in the end to calm the mind. But those who live under 
constant apprehension for the future have a myriad and 
ever-changing host of fears to allay,—as many, indeed, as 
a fertile, and ofttimes morbidly vivid, imagination can 
supply. And there is no certainty of any kind connected 
with this glance into the future, except the certainty that 
such persons will make themselves (and, in consequence, 
their friends) unutterably miserable. To them the air is 
full of voices crying, at the most unseasonable times, 
‘*What if,’’ ‘* What if,’’—the rest of the exclamation 
filled out with whatever miserable anxiety at that moment 
haunts the soul. Sometimes the very sky seems written 
over with this suggestively distressing thought, ‘‘ What if 
my child should die? What if the worst should hap- 
pen?’’ <‘* What if’’—with its endless train of possible 
or impossible woes. 

No station in life, no degree of comfort, no present 
immunity from pain, no thought of God’s goodness in the 
past, can lighten the heart of such, or enable them to look 
on the bright side of life. They are a most pitiable sec- 
tion of the human race ; for they suffer not only the real 
sorrows that fall to each mortal being, but they suffer the 
thousandfold sorrows that never exist except in their own 
needlessly projecting minds. 

Undoubtedly the temperament of those who suffer the 
torments of this apprehensiveness accounts largely for its 
dominating presence. But no matter what the origin of 
such an unhappy condition, there must be at least a partial 
remedy for a state of things which appears so like dishon- 
oring God, so painful to the sufferer, and so crippling and 
dwarfing to his energies. This apprehensiveness is para- 
lyzing, takes all the sunshine out of life, throws the wet 
blanket, not only on specific things, but on everything. 
It squeezes the heart with fear,—the whole being is 
tremulous, and unfitted for self-forgetting, cheerful, 


ee Se a 


In effect, it is a form 
It is the sign as well as the bane of 


hearty, and enheartening action. 
of self-consciousness. 
the uwntrusling heart. 

An apprehensive person may hold a theory of trust, 
may say that he has faith in God. But in every hour of 
fear and panic let him show his faith by his works, and 
cast out the demon of fear and distrust. Let him believe 
that a loving Father will ward off evil. Let him really 
believe God instead of darkly distrusting him! Rather 
than define trust, let him exercise trust ! 

The person who is naturally apprehensive has a greater 
opportunity of glorifying God than one of a naturally 
buoyant and sanguine temper. He does not, it may be, 
so often as one of the non-apprehensive kind show out 
the cheerful or the calm and restful side of Christian life, 
but he may gain such a conquest over the army of his 
fears, groundless or real, that God, whosees all our inner, 
intense conflicts, and who appreciates every atom of actual 
trust, and what it has cost each one according to his 
peculiar make-up, will be most greatly glorified by the 
effort of the fearful soul to trust him. te 

Sublime faith, actual realization that God is, that he 
loves us, that all things come to us directly from his hand, 
is required when this dread disease has taken possession of 
us, in order to render life even possible in extreme cases ; 
for the possibilities of loss of friends, their sickness, sor- 
row, trouble of all kinds, are so great, that nothing is 
sufficient to allay the torture of the fearful mind but the 
great thought of God; and not of God in the abstract, 
but of God in his personal love to us individually. This 
alone can not only support us, but can exert exorcising 
power on the demon of apprehensiveness, and bid it quit 
the soul forever. The power of trust goes beyond this. 
It turns our fear into courage. If God be for us, who, 
or what, can be against us? It gives us vigor to be ag- 
gressors, to take the offensive instead of the defensive 
position, and gives us strength to glorify God vy a calm 
and loving acceptance of his will. Our power then is 
reserved for action, and ceases to be dissipated in 
dread. . 

‘«T will fear mo evil”’ is written on the banner of the 
children of light; but, while they lift aloft their stand- 
ard, it is sometimes a trembling hand that carries it and 
a cowardly heart that marches beneath it. Nevertheless, 
the bruised reed he will not break, nor will he quench the 
smoking flax till he send forth judgment unto victory. 
There is victory for the most fearful, the most timorous, 
the most apprehensive, if he will but strengthen himself 
in God. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 28.—SEVENTH MONTH 12, 1896. 
PAUL AS A JEW. 


GOLDEN TExT.—I am a Jew, of Tarsus in Cilicia, a citizen of no 
mean city ; and I beseech thee give me leave to speak unto 
the people.—Acts 21: 39. 


Scripture reading : Acts 21: 20-36. 
HISTORICAL. 


Paul, returning to Jerusalem with his companions, 
meets the Apostle James and the leaders of the early 
Christian church, and is advised by them to perform cer- 
tain Levitical rites of purification in conjunction with 
four men who had come to Jerusalem for that purpose. 
He visits the temple with them, and is there recognized 
by certain Jews from Asia Minor, who denounce him, 
and stir up the multitude against him. He is seized 
by the excited Jews, whe hurry him forth out of the 
temple and seek to put him to death. 

Word of the tumult is brought to the Roman officer 
in charge of the city, who, with his soldiers, disperses 





the mob, arrests Paul and conducts him to the castle. 
The multitude follow, shouting ‘*‘ Away with him!’’ the 
same cry which about thirty years before Jesus had heard 
as he was hurried before the judgment seat of Pilate. 
As Paul is carried up the stairs he speaks to the chief 
captain, asking permission to address the people who have 
just sought to take his life. He is allowed to do so, and 
makes the attempt to present the truth to them, but is 
again interrupted by the cries of the multitude, and 
silenced. 

The result of this arrest of Paul is that he not only 
finds opportunity, in the providence of God, to deliver 
his testimony concerning the gospel of Christ before his 
people, the great council of the Jews, rulers and princes, 
but is also conducted to Rome, the then capital of the 
world, and the residence of the emperor, in order to 
bear the same testimony there in the presence of Jews 
and Gentiles. 


TEACHING. 


The power of the Spirit of Christ to restrain a strong 
and active nature, to replace passion with gentleness, is 
illustrated in the attempt of the great apostle to address 
the Jews on this occasion. They had just seized him 
and made an attempt on his life, and he had only been 
rescued from them by the power of the Roman soldiery. 
But in spite of this treatment he was enabled to overcome 
his natural feelings of resentment and to address them in 
the kindliest manner and in their own language, endeavor- 


passion, and the former life of Paul, as evidenced by his 


persecutions of the Christians to which he here refers, | upon the saving efficacy of certain dogmas, rites, or creeds, 


a — | as did the faith of Paul to that of the Pharisaical Jews. 
That he was able to exhibit at this time such great | 


shows that such a course of action was not natural to 
him. 
self-control, such moral strength, and such love for his 
people, is evidence that he had experienced a change of 
heart, and was now filled with the Spirit of his Lord and 
Master. And the same restraining power will enable us, 


as it did him, to overcome evil, to resist temptation, to | 


restrain passion, and even to love our enemies and do 
good to them that despitefully treat us and persecute us, 
if, like him, we are obedient to the voice in our hearts. 

Paul was not ashamed to proclaim that he was a Jew. 
To the Roman captain and to the Jewish mob, which 
tried to kill him, he declared that he was ‘‘ a Jew of 
Tarsus, a citizen of no mean city.’’ At the same time he 
is eager to identify himself with the new religion,—the 
religion taught. by Jesus,—and with the followers of the 
lowly Nazarene. And, ignoring their attack upon his 
life, he seeks to win his hearers to the truth, as he has 
been taught it by the Spirit of Christ. What a lesson of 
obedience to the truth of love and service to enemies this 
action of his teaches us. 

This lesson also bears witness to the truth that our 
Heavenly Father can overrule for good what may at first 
appear a most unfortunate and evil experience. Mobbed 
by his own people, arrested by the Roman soldiers, im- 
prisoned in the castle, bound in chains, at the mercy ap- 
parently of his enemies, yet God was thcreby opening the 
door through which Paul should pass into the presence of 
rulers and princes, through which he should be conducted 
to Rome, the seat of power in those days, and be enabled 
to present the truths of the religion of Christ in an en- 
during way to those of his own time and of all succeeding 
ages,-—thereby accomplishing the greatest desire of his 
soul. Even so can our Heavenly Father overrule for 
good those experiences in our lives which at first sight 
seem entirely evil,—changing evil into good, and ap- 
parent adversity into real blessings. 
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| Spiritual religion. 








LESSON NOTES. 

Though Paul felt himself freed by the gospel of Christ 
from all the ordinances of the Jewish law, yet he complied 
with his friends’ request that he should conform to it in 
company with these four men who were under a vow, in 
order, we suppose, that the true faith should give no un- 
necessary offense. We know that Paul recognized that no 
such compliance was necessary for him, and we can only 
think it could have been a Christian humility that 
led him to accede to the proposition ; for he is not open 
to the accusation of doing so from fear. If ever Christi- 
anity had a fearless exponent, Paul was such. We can but 
think his conformity in this matter was a manifestation of 
the same spirit in which his Lord had said to John the 
Baptist by the river Jordan, ‘‘ Suffer it to be so now: for 
so it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.’’ 

If he had been influenced by fear, which seems alto- 
gether inconsistent with all we know of him, his vow did 
not protect him from the: false accusations and heavy 
persecutions of the unfriendly Jews. From which let us 
learn the lesson if we ever need it, that nothing sure is to 
be gained for self by a conformity which does not carry 
our entire soul with it. We have no reason to think 
Paul’s compliance in any degree selfish or untrue, and 
because it was not, God gave him through it a better op- 
portunity to bear witness to Christ than he would have 
had without it. But had it been for personal ease or 
safety, we can believe it would have been fruitless, as deeds 


; : , : | from mixed motives have no assurance of divine favor or 
ing again to present to them the truth as it was in Jesus. | 


It is not in human nature alone thus to overcome natural | 


sustaining. 
The purest faith of true Christianity stands to-day in 
much the same relation to the faith of those who insist 


The man that is bred to the letter cannot comprehend the 
things of the spirit. To him they seem unlawful, irre- 
ligious, blasphemous. We must be strong like Paul to 
uphold the spirituality of the Christian faith. It is not 
the spiritually minded that condemn the literal, but the 
literal generally that misunderstand and hence persecute 
the spiritual. So long as this world continues, spirituality 
must endure the more or less intense opposition of un- 
But ‘‘he that endureth to the end 
shall be saved.’” Whoever truly believes in the power as 
well as in the wisdom and love of the Father, will resign 
himself to that power in perfect trust and obedience, 
free from all fears except the ‘‘ fear of God.”’ 


AGE, it must be admitted, is often capricious and un- 
reasonable, but youth, which we all have had, is so great 
an advantage in itself that it should learn magnanimity 


and restrain its desire to rule. One of these days, these 
flying days, the youngest of us all will, it may be, remem- 
ber and regret what can never be atoned for.—Margaret E. 
Sangster. 


WE shall do well to turn often to the things which we 
know. We have had experiences of God, of his pardon, 
his love, his helpfulness. Let us hold fast to these facts 
of experience, and not allow ourselves to be troubled 
overmuch by that which we are not able to explain.— 
Baptist Standard. 


Be honest with yourself, whatever the temptation. 
Say nothing to others that you do not think, and play no 
tricks with your own mind. Of allthe evil spirits abroad 
at this hour in the world, insincerity is the most danger- 
ous.— J. A. Froude. 
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FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 

Tue Friends’ schools, in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, are 
much older than the public schools. Their beginnings 
go back to the time when there was no other educational 
provision for Friends’ children, and very little for any 
class. In many instances they have funds, of large or 
small amounts, provided by Friends who saw the need 
for such schools long before provision by law for general 
education had been seriously proposed. In Pennsylvania 
the public schools date their actual and practical existence 
from 1836, but there are a number of our schools now in 
operation whose history goes back to colonial days. 

Being thus established before the public schools, the 
Friends’ schools have been continued, for a number of 
reasons. They are often really needed to supplement, 
to ‘‘ help out,’’ the provision made by the public schools, 
which for one reason or another are frequently not ade- 
quate to meet the public demand. They supply a training 
different from the public schools, and which by Friends, 
as by many others, is preferred. They are usually much 


able to give their scholars more individual teaching. 


who are not desirable school companions. 

These are some of the reasons, very briefly stated, why 
Friends, having had their schools established long before 
the public system came into existence, have continued 
them, and have in recent times given them increased 
attention and effort. This is done in no spirit of antag- 
onism to, or rivalry of, the public schools. We trust that 
every Friend, in whatever community he may live, is 
thoroughly a friend to the general education of the people. 
Upon the intelligence of its citizens the country depends 
for good government. It is impossible for political free- 
dom or public integrity to be built upon ignorance. But 
a full recognition of this and a sincere loyalty to the 
great work of public education does not preclude, under 
existing circumstances, and perhaps never may, the ener- 
getic maintenance of the special work of instruction and 
training carried on in our Society schools. All the more 
is this true because we teach in them nothing but what 
will help to make good citizens, and law-abiding people. 
Whatever is taught by Friends in their schools tends to 
support the fabric of society, and to unite its members in 
bonds of good feeling. The State cannot say to any of 
these schools, You are injuring the common interest ; you 
are undermining the fabric of government ; on the contrary, 
it must admit that toward the great purposes for which so- 





ciety organizes—Peace, Order, Justice, Fraternal Feeling, 
Aid to the Helpless—the Friends make in their schools 
a most earnest, systematic, and effective contribution. 
Being, then, clear of any delinquency on the side of 
public duty, Friends are at liberty to consider what their 
own schools may do for the preservation of their princi- 
ples and testimonies. If the schools are helpful in this 
direction, they become additionally an object of concern. 
And that they are thus helpful will hardly be denied. 
Undoubtedly a Friends’ school, supposing that it main- 
tains, in good faith, and with good judgment, the 
Friendly character, is a nursery of the Friendly faith, with 
all its logical and natural outgrowth. The avoidance of 
excess, the leading toward simplicity, the choice of the 
real rather than the superficial, and the useful rather than 
the showy, the demand for ideals that are consistent with 
a well-ordered and clean life,—these characteristics are 
entirely possible of attainment in our schools, and are to 
us of the highest importance. With such methods we 
may expect to help largely in the preservation of all in 
our Society that has permanent value. The ‘‘ guarded’’ 
care which we seek to provide must be especially im- 
portant in the case of young children, who are just begin- 


| ning to lay the foundations of habit, judgment, and 
| manners, and who, thrown into association with great 
| numbers of those whose ways are widely different, will 


assuredly receive an unfavorable influence. While it is 
true that we live in the world, the preservation of a con- 


dition unspotted by the world’s influences demands that 
smaller per teacher than the public schools, and thus are | 


we avoid as much as possible intimate relations with all 


| that tends to lower our standard, and in the case of chil- 
Their organization permits them to apply a rule, more or | 
less strict, of selection, and to decline to take children | 


dren this is, of course, even more important than with 
those whose character has had time to acquire form and 
strength. 


THE article which we print elsewhere in this issue in 
reference to Secretary Edwin M. Stanton elucidates very 
fully the point which we mentioned some weeks ago,— 
the question whether it was true that, as R. P. Smith stated 
in the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, ‘‘the mother of 
Stanton continued to preach in the old style of bonnet ’’ 
while he was Secretary of War. It is clear that it was 
not his mother, but his grandmother, who was the plain 
Friend, and that she was not a preacher. 

In reference to the address which the committee of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting presented to President 
Johnson and his Cabinet, it is interesting to observe that 
the proposal to prepare and send such an address came 
from the women’s meeting. The reportin the INTELLI- 
GENCER says, describing men’s meeting: ‘‘ A deputation 
of women Friends introduced a concern that an address 
should be made to the President of the United States 
and his Cabinet, expressive of our sympathy for the 
bereavement which they and the nation have sustained in 
the sudden and violent removal of our late president, 
Abraham Lincoln. The concern was united with, 


| and a committee appointed to prepare a suitable minute, 


in conjunction with women Friends.’’ 
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BIRTHS. 


NOBLE.—On Fifth month 29, 1896, near Jenkintown, Pa., to 
Howard and Harriet W. Noble, a daughter, who is named Alice 
Fenton. 

NOBLE.—On Sixth month 17, 1896, near Jenkintown, Pa., to 
Charles M. and Ellen H. T. Noble, a daughter, who is named 
Elizabeth. 


MARRIAGES. 
BRADBURY—HORSNALL.—Sixth month 25, 1896,by Friends’ 


ceremony, at the home of the bride’s parents, 821 Mulberry St., Tren- | 


ton, Joseph Bradbury and Sara C. Horsnall, both of Trenton, N. J. 
HAVILAND—HANCE.—At the meeting-house, Fifteenth street 

and Rutherford Place, New York city, on Fifth-day, Sixth month 18, 

1896, Henry Morris Haviland, son of Henry and Sarah M. Haviland, 


to Susan Borden Hance, daughter of Benjamin B. and the late Lou- 
venia S. Hance. 


McALLISTER—KETCHAM.—At the home of the bride’s | 


mother, Jericho, Long Island, Sixth month 24, 1896, according to the 


order of Friends, Henry McAllister, Jr., son of Henry and Elizabeth | 


C. McAllister, of Colorado Springs, Colorado, and Phebe Hallock 
Ketcham, daughter of Sarah M. and the late Isaac Sherman Ketcham. 

SLOTTER—CADWALLADER .—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Sixth month 23, 1896, by Friends’ ceremony, under the care 


of Buckingham Monthly Meeting, Jacob Titus Slotter, of Doylestown, | _ ss sage 
| to attend the meeting of ministers and elders, arriving 


and Elizabeth Cadwallader, of Lahaska, Bucks county, Pa. 
WILLIAMS—KRATZ.—Sixth month 24, 1896, at the residence 


of the bride’s father, Dr. Harvey Kratz, by Friends’ ceremony, under | 


the care of Race Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, Edwin S. 
Williams, of Philadelphia, and Bertha V. Kratz, of Doylestown town- 
ship, Bucks county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 
CADWALLADER.—At Yardley, Bucks Co , Pa., suddenly, Sixth 
month 19, 1896, Ida Weeks, wife of T. Sidney Cadwallader. 
JACKSON.—At Germantown, Philadelphia, Sixth month 27, 1896, 


Jennie P., wife of Dr. Edward Jackson, and daughter of Isaiah and 
Lydia H. Price. 


HOOPES.—Sixth month 22, 1896, after a lingering illness, Mary 
J., widow of Alfred Hoopes, in her 79th year ; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

TOMLINSON.—In Byberry, Pa., Sixth mozth 25, 1896, Eliza- | 


beth C., daughter of the late Jesse and Jerusha Tomlinson, in her 74th | 
year. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


The light of another life, the joy of another presence, has been | 


taken from our Association. With spirits bowed and chastened, we 
can only submit, and ever treasure the sweet memory of Adele S. 
Kenderdine, who died Fifth month 11, 1896, and strive to emulate the 


many virtues of her life; always bright, always cheerful, always kind, | 


always gentle, ever speaking a kind word of the absent or none. 
Surely these were traits worthy of emulation. Hers it was to work in 
quiet wavs, ever striving to do the will of her Divine Master. The 


to them was the certainty that she could be with them no more. In 
our Association she was an earnest although a quiet worker, and in 


the executive committee, of which she was a member, her loss will be | 


keenly felt. How can we tender to the bereaved family, and especi- 
ally to the bereaved husband, the extent of the love and sympathy of 
our hearts? Words at times are powerless. We can only pray that 


that resignation that comes of the Father's love may fall upon their | Saree 
| Haight’s 
| meeting, which having been united with, was held that 


After all— 
‘* There is no death: what seems so is transition; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian 
Whose portals we call death.”’ 


[Read in and approved at a meeting of Newtown Friends’ Associ- 


spirits. 


ation, held Fourth-day, Sixth month 3, 1896, and directed to be | 


published. ] 


BE still ; the crown of life is silentness. 
Give thou a quiet hour to each long day. 

Too much of time we spend in profitless 
And foolish talk—too little do we say. 


If thou wouldst gather words that shall avail, 
Learning a wisdom worthy to express, 
Leave for a while thy chat and empty tale— 
Study the golden speech of silentness. 
—Arthur L. Salmon, in The Academy. 


| manifested. 


| yearly meeting associations. 


| being filled, and a number outside. 





GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. 


WE left our home on the morning of Sixth month 11, 
going to Philadelphia and taking the 12.30 train from 
the Reading Terminal to Bethlehem, there connecting 
with the ‘‘ Black Diamond Express’’ from New York to 
Buffalo, over the Lehigh Valley railroad. We arrived 
at Rochester Junction, N. Y., at 8.42 p. m., where we 
remained over night with Jonathan D. Noxon and wife. 

Sixth-day morning we made a short call on John J. 
Cornell and wife, who had arrived at their Northern 
home a few days before. ‘Taking the train at 9.30 next 
morning in company with J. D. Noxon and wife, we went 
by way of Niagara, where we stopped for a few hours to 
see the grandeur of the Falls. There we met with Ben- 


nett and Tracy Walton, who were on their way to attend 


the yearly meeting. At 5.12 p. m., in company with 
other Friends, we went on into Canada, arriving at St. 
Thomas at 8.30 p. m., where we were kindly entertained 
by William and Mary Titus, and Serena Minard, who 
makes her home with them. 

Seventh-day morning, the 13th, in company with 
Serena Minard and others, we drove nine miles to Sparta, 


there at 11 o’clock, which is their meeting hour. 
After meeting we went to Elizabeth Haight’s to dine, 


| and in the afternoon attended the session of their First- 


day School Association, in which much interest was 
Reports from all their schools were read, 
showing life in the work. Epistles were read from other 
After meeting we returned 
to E. Haight’s ; our friends Bennett and Tracy Walton, 


| from London Grove, Pa., with several other friends from 
| different parts of the yearly meeting, were sheltered in 


this hospitable home, which consisted of E. Haight, her 
daughter Maria, and granddaughter Bessie in one part, 


| while her son Granville, with his wife Agnes and two 
| children, occupied the other side of the house, the son 


having recently purchased the homestead farm. 

First-day morning, the 14th, we attended the meeting 
for public worship, the house which seated about 500 
Isaac Wilson ap- 
peared in supplication, followed by Joel Borton with the 
text, ‘‘ Thou shalt have no other gods before me.’’ 
Isaac Wilson spoke, using the text, ‘‘Go and sin no 
more.’’ After meeting, with other visiting Friends, we 
dined at William and Elizabeth Cornell’s. In the after- 
noon another meeting was held for worship. This was 


| not so well attended, but was felt to be a favored oppor- 
children of the First-day school, how they loved her! and how bitter | 


tunity. J. B. quoted, ‘‘ Repent, for the Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand.’’ Serena Minard gave a message of 
love, which touched many hearts. I. W. spoke briefly 
from the text, ‘* Thy faith will make thee whole.’’ Other 
short testimonies were also given. 

After meeting we returned with our friends to E. 
A desire had been expressed for a parlor 


evening at E. Haight’s. A number were present, and as 


| we settled into the silence there was an overshadowing of 


the Father’s love which was acknowledged, and tendered 
many hearts. 


Second-day morning, the rsth, the first session of the 


| Yearly Meeting was held, commencing at 11 o'clock. 
| After expressions of thankfulness for thus being permitted 


to meet again and of the desire that love might crown the 
several sittings of the meeting, the names of the repre- 
sentatives were called, most of whom were present, though 


| their meetings are widely separated. Minutes for Friends 


in attendance were read, followed by the reading of the 
epistles from other yearly meetings. 
At 1 o’clock the meeting adjourned, and all partook 
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— 


of lunch, provided at the meeting-house. The recess was | there we were taken to Isaac Zavitz’s, who makes; his 


| 


occupied in the meetings of different committees and in a 
social way. In the afternoon another session of the First- 
day School Association was held, an interesting program 
having been arranged, consisting of recitations, readings, 
and two well-prepared papers. It was encouraging to see 
the interest manifested by young and old. After meeting 
we returned to E. Haight’s for the night. 

Third day morning, meeting again convened at the 
usual hour. Two epistles were read. The state of the 
Society was then entered upon ; having only eight Queries 
they were able to consider them all at this session. In 
the afternoon a Philanthropic Conference was held; 


reports from the different quarterly meetings showed much | whom we will serve ; ‘‘ if God, serve him; if Baal, serve 


interest in this line of work. After meeting, we went 
home with Edward and Rebecca Schooley, and remained 
over night. 


By request of a few friends in the neighbor- | into all truth. 


home with his son Jonah and family ; after tea called 
at Webster Zavitz’s, on our way to Samuel and Ida P. 
Zavitz’s, where we remained for the night. First-day 
morning we went with our friends to First-day School, at 
Coldstream. It is held before meeting. They have a 
very interesting school. The meeting which followed was 


| well attended, a number coming a distance of twenty 


| miles. 
| appointed meeting had been arranged at 4 o’clock. 


We dined at James Zavitz’s ; in the afternoon an 
The 


| attendance was larger than in the morning, some of other 


| denominations coming in with us. 


In both of these 
meetings testimony was borne to the necessity of choosing 


| him, for no man can serve two masters,’’ and to the in- 


hood a parlor meeting was held in the evening, which | 


proved to be a favored opportunity, many of the young 
giving expression to their feelings. 

Fourth-day we called at the home of Isaac Chase and 
daughter on our way to meeting. The meeting for public 
worship gathered at the usual hour and was a favored 
meeting ; testimonies were borne by I. W. and J. B. 


dwelling of the Light of Truth, which will lead and guide 


It was the wish of Friends to have a parlor meeting in 


| the evening, and was thought best to hold it in the meet- 
| ing-house, which was done, and it proved to be an inter- 


In the afternoon we attended the third session of the | 


First-day School Association. 


Fifth-day morning, the 18th, we again assembled. 
The minutes of the Representative Committee were read, 


memorializing the House of Commons of the Dominion 


esting and profitable occasion. The presence of our 
Heavenly Father was felt to be very near, binding hearts 
together with his cementing love. We spent the night 
with Caroline Butler and family, at their home near by. 

Second-day morning Edgar Zavitz and wife drove to 


| Komoka with us, where we took the train for Buffalo, 


Capital Punishment, Intemperance, and the taking of oaths, | 


which was united with by the meeting, and a committee 
appointed to have charge of and present it at the proper 


time; delegates were appointed to attend the Swarthmore | 


Conferences. The Treasurer’s report was read, and also 
that of the committee to gather the exercises of the 
meetings and to prepare an essay of reply to the epistles 
received from other yearly meetings. 


meeting being completed at this session, after many 


expressions of thankfulness from hearts overflowing with | along the Lake and through the park, which we greatly 


gratitude for the blessings we had enjoyed, meeting 
adjourned, farewells were given, and friends left for their 
various homes. 

We went with Edward Schooley to dine. Arrange- 
ments having been made to hold an appointed meeting at 
Aylmer in the evening, Edward drove with us a distance 


of about six miles, arriving at Edgar Murray’s a short 
time before the hour of meeting, Serena Minard and | 


Daniel Zavitz accompanying us. There are but few 
Friends in this locality and the meeting-house being 


offered us their meeting-house and it was kindly accepted. 


| new their strength.’’ 
| William Justice and wife Anna, for the night. 


The business of the | 





General notice having been given, the meeting was well | 


attended and a satisfactory occasion. 
night with Edgar Murray and family. 
we called upon Mary Lowery who has an invalid mother 
living with her, Sarah Bearss, who is nearing her goth 
year ; called also at Anna Luton’s, and dined at John 
Hinsey’s. At 12.55 we took the train, going by way of 
St. Thomas ; here we parted with our friend Serena Min- 


We remained over 


few hours to rest 


The next morning | 


| evening. 
and they presented a paper that had been prepared, | Having four hours to wait at St. Thomas, our friend 
| Serena Minard met us and we went with her to dine, ar- 
of Canada on subjects relating to Peace and Arbitration, | 


| aud loved ones again. 
situated out of the town, the Church of the Disciples | 


where an appointed meeting had been arranged for that 
Daniel Zavitz accompanied us as far as London. 


riving at Buffalo at 6.40 p.m. William Penn Clothier 
met us and we went directly to the meeting-house. A 
satisfactory meeting was held, not large, but it was felt to 
be owned by the great Head of the Church, and the lan- 
guage was given, ‘‘ They that wait upon the Lord shall re- 
After meeting we went home with 
This 
closed our labors as arranged. 

Third-day morning our kind friends W. and A. 
Justice took us for a ride through their large city and 


enjoyed; at noon we took the Black Diamond Express 


| for Philadelphia, arriving there at 9.30 p. m., where we 


remained, not being able to reach our home that night. 


| We arrived home on Fourth-day morning at 9.30, finding 


all well. 

We feel to acknowledge with grateful hearts our 
appreciation of the kindness and love of Friends during 
our visit among them, and thankfnl to our Heavenly Father 
for his preserving care in returning us safely to our home 
Mary E. Borton. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A MEETING MARRIAGE, 1708. 
THE enclosed copy of a minute, and part of the marriage 


| certificate of Francis Davenport and Martha Newberry, are 
| taken from the original records of Salem Monthly Meet- 
| ing, Mass., which are at present kept at Lynn, Mass. I 
| thought perhaps it might be interesting to Friends in 


family, who are here during part of the year while the | 


children are attending school. In the evening went on 
to Homoka, ‘where we were met and taken to the home of 
Daniel and Edgar M. Zavitz and their families, where we 
remained. 

Seventh-day, we dined at the home of Sarah Marsh ; 
where we met with her son Elihu and family. 


| this section to notice that in the committee to investigate 


ard, we going on to London, where we stopped off for a | Martha’s clearness to marry, twelve men were appointed 


with our friend Caroline Cutler and | 


and nota woman. Alsothe difference in the first part of 
the marriage certificate; the latter part is the same as 
those in use with us. 

Francis Davenport, the father, was a prominent man 
in New Jersey and lived at Crosswicks, and an influential 


| Friend, the first meetings in that section being held at his 


| house. 
From | 


He was also prominent in government affairs. 
Martha married, a second time, Nathan Allen. 
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** Tenth month 4th, 1707-8. 
‘* Francis Davenport appeared with Martha Newberry and desired 


an answer from this meeting, but there being some objection last | 
| years old. 


Monthly Meeting which hindered proceedings, it was therefore thought 


reasonable, under divers considerations, to choose a select number of | 
Friends who are to represent this meeting that if ye sd Francis and | 


Martha produced a certificate from under ye Clerk of Boston, his hand, 


yt ye sd Martha Newberry has been carefully published in Boston, and | 
it appears yt she is clear from all others and yt sd Francis produce a | 


certificate from ye meeting he belongs unto that he is clear from all | 


others in relation to marriage, then ye aforesaid Francis Davenport and | 
Martha Newberry may proceed to take each other in marriage accord- 


ing to the good order amongst Friends. The Friends chosen are 


Richard Estes, Samuel Gaskill, Richard Jake, Samuel Collins, Joseph | 


Boyce, Samuel Osborn, Daniel Southwick, Nicholas Trask, Caleb 
Buffum, William Bassett, and Thomas Pharron, who are desired to 
meet at the house of Richard Estes, in Lynn, on ye 18th day of ye 4th 
mo., about ye third hour of ye day, toconclude ye matter respecting ye 
above Francis Davenport and Martha Newberry.”’ 

Permission was given them to marry, Fourth month 
18, 1708. 


the meeting that the banns had been properly published 
in Boston. 


CERTIFICATE. 


Davenport, merchant, and Martha Newberry, of Boston, daughter of 


Walter Newberry, of Rhode Island, merchant, deceased, having de- 


clared their intentions of taking each other in marriage before two pub- 
lic meetings of ye people of God at Salem and Boston, according to ye 
good order used among them, whose proceedings therein, after a de- 
liberate consideration thereof with regard to ye righteous law of God 
and example of his people, recorded in ye Scriptures of truth, in yt case 
were approved by ye sd meetings, they appearing clear of all others, 


and having consent of Frieuds and relations concerned being likewise | 
Now these are to certify all whom it may concern | 


published by law. 
yt for the full accomplishing of their sd intentions this tgth day of 
Fourth month, 1708, they ye said Francis Davenport and Martha New- 
berry appeared in a publick assembly of the aforesaid people and others 
met together for that purpose in their publick meeting place in Bos- 
ton,” etc., etc. 

The rest of the certificate is similar to those now in 
use. S. M. B. 

NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

Tue Monthly Meeting preceding the Half-Year Meeting 
at Millville, Pa., (a full report of which was given in your 
columns last week), was greatly favored to have the 
presence and spoken word of our aged friend, Robert 
Hatton. 


His comforting interpretations fell as manna upon the | 


hearts of his hearers. Attention was called to the neces- 
sity of carefulness and effort to gather the proffered sus- 
tenance daily, being as great for us as it was for the 
Israelites, and the supply is no less liberal. Blessed are 
they who heed the invitation to the marriage feast and 
have about them the wedding robe, the robe of purity and 
righteousness. 

Excuses do not set aside our responsibilities. 

The loving hand reaches out to save us from sin, not 
in sin. 

R. H.’s visit to the Monthly Meeting at Catawissa, 
the day before, was very acceptable, also. The meetings 
throughout were full of life and interest. The tender, 
thoughtful messages of our friend John J. Cornell 
awakened desires for more and better living, and the 
presence of those who were called from other parts of the 
vineyard to come and sup with us, though silent in the 
public assemblies, was not without its benefits. K. 

Millville, Pa., Sixth month 28, 1896. 


Robert Hatton attended the monthly and the select 
meetings at Millville, preceding the Half-Year Meeting 
at that place, and on the following First-day attended the 
meetings at Roaring Creek and Catawissa, ‘‘ in which the 
presence and power of the Great Master was felt to be 
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over all.’’ The meeting at Roaring Creek was held ata 
private house, that at Catawissa in the meeting house 109 


Southern Quarterly Meeting will be held at Third 


Haven, Easton, Md., Ninth month 1 to 3 inclusive, the 


time having been made one week later on account of the 
Conferences at Swarthmore. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
ALL thoughtful Americans will, I think, regretfully admit 
the truth of Henry M. Stanley’s criticism of American 


newspapers, as given in the New York /ndependent and 
| quoted in a recent issue of your paper. 


; , | fact deplored on every side, and yet, though others who 
Francis having produced a certificate from | 


Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, New Jersey, and satisfied | 


We hear the 


study the subject think they see some hopeful signs, the out- 
look for improvement is on the whole very discouraging. 


| Not only is it that the moral sensitiveness of the people 
| is destroyed by the recital of horrors and crimes, dis- 
| played in startling headlines which w// be read, but the 


“Whereas, Francis Davenport, of Chesterfield, son of Francis | immense bulk of the papers is itself harmful. 


They de- 
stroy the desire for more solid and less ephemeral reading, 
and also defeat their own purpose—the distribution of 


| news—by giving it in such quantity as makes necessary 
| the reading of endless details to find a few important 


facts. ‘lo the person whose time is limited and who still 
wishes to beep abreast with events, who does not want 
his ‘‘ spiritual temperature’’ lowered by long recitals of 
degradation, this condition of things is disheartening. 


| He must either waste what time he has or forego the 


knowledge of daily affairs. 

I now come to the point of my communication. 
When one asks a newspaper proprietor or worker,—and 
this applies to the very best of our dailies,—why it is 


necessary to have such bulky papers, why the horrors 


cannot be made less prominent, he invariably replies that 
the ‘‘ public’’ demand it and he cannot afford to do 
otherwise. 

Now I am sure that there is a large reading public 
who would welcome a concise record of daily events with- 
out space wasted in great headlines, and I wish to ask 
this question : Would not the publishing of such a paper 
be a practicable business enterprise,—could it not be 
made to ‘‘ go’’? 

I do not uphold the idea that faults and crimes should 
be kept concealed ; it is right, no doubt, that the light 
of the sun be turned upon them, but the light of the 
sun in love must not be confused with the flaring gas-light 
of sensual curiosity—Jesus exposed the money-changers in 
the Temple and pronounced his woes against Pharisees and 
hypocrites, but defore these acts he preached the Sermon 
on the Mount and taught in the synagogues. If we must 
have great bundles of sheets and flaming headlines, let 
the good things be first and the evil last. 

A READER. 
Philadelphia, Sixth month 23. 


COMMUNICATION. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I NOTICE quite an error in my letter from Fishing Creek 
Half-Year Meeting, owing, no doubt, to my hurried 
writing, but it is of such a character as to be misleading. 
Where I say we could not leave Watsontown for Millville 


until 9.25 p. m., it should be 6.75 p. m. I gave this 

description of our route so that others might know how 

to reach Millville from the North, and I think it would 

be well to make that correction. Joun J. CORNELL. 
Mendon Center, N. Y., Sixth month 28. 
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@oducational Bepartment. 
STUDIES AT SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
THE essays and orations presented on Commencement Day, in the 
brief period which can be afforded for the purpose, afford but a glimpse 
of the valuable and earnest work done by students. The graduates of 
Swarthmore all prepare theses, of course, in order to receive their di- 


plomas, and the lists of these, from year to year, show how extended 
an educational range is covered, and how the minds of students are 


| there are nearly a thousand boys and girls together. 





necessarily trained and expanded in their careful study of such serious 
subjects. 

The forty-one members of the Class of 1896, at Swarthmore, who 
graduated on the oth ult., prepared graduating theses as below. The 
list is presented alphabetically : 

‘* The Influence of Greek on Modern Civilization,” Mary Story Bartram. 

“The Economic Value of Industrial Trusts,” William Ingram Battin. 

‘‘An Investigation of a Highway Bridge, near Jenkintown, Pa.,” 
Leopold William Bierwirth. 

‘* The Training Teacher,’’ Mellie Elizabeth Bishop. 

**Modern Plan in the Treatment of Criminals,’ 
Buffington 

* Queen Elizabeth—Was She the ‘Good Queen Bess ’?”’ Carolien 

Hayes Chambers. 

** Design of a Masonry Arch,’’ Charles Chandler. 

‘* Investigation of a Parabolic Truss,”’ William Bushnell Chapin. 

** The Olympic Games,” Isaac Hallowell Clothier, Jr. 

** Four Heroines of the Greek Drama,’’ Frances Darlington. 

‘* The Crusading Spirit of the Nineteenth Century,’’ Aida T. Evans. 

** Design of Plate Girder Bridge,”’ George Bard Ferrier, Jr. 

**Crum Creek Bridge, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad,” Edgar Harper | 
Firth. 

“The Influence of Commerce upon History,’’ 
Garrett. 

‘* Highway Bridge over Media Creek, at Chester, Pa.,”” Thomas Russel 
Gleim 

“« The Influence of Cities upon Civilization,’ Ellen Gunton. 

“ Ecclesiastical Music—Its Origin and Development,” Hallie Hanson 
Haines. 

‘** Euripides and his Heroines of the Greek Tragedy,”’ Violette Taylor 
Haines. 

‘* The Protective Tariff in the United States,’ Charles G. Hodge. 

** Michael Angelo and his Art,”’ lolene Mabel Hollenshead, 

** The Causes of the American Revolution,” Howard Cooper Johnson. 

“An Investigation of the (10’’ x 24’’) Corliss Engine in the Swarth- 
more College Science Building,’’ Charles Kaighn. 

‘* Treatise on Dante's ‘ Divine Comedy,’ ’’ Roland Grubb Kent. 

‘The Ethical Value of Trades Unions,” Philip Sheridan Knauer. 

‘« Investigation of the Highway Bridge over Darby Creek, at Lans- 
downe,” C. Irvine Leiper. 

‘* The Growth of Goethe's * Faust,’’’ Mary Cooper McAllister. 

‘** The Growth of Christianity in Rome until the Time of Constantine,”’ 
Mary Stone McDowell 

** The Inspired Jeanne d’Arc,’’ Arabella Elizabeth Moore. 

‘* The History and Philosophy of Narcotics and Stimulants,” William | 

John Morrison. 

“‘ The Ethics of Trade,” Percival Parrish. 

‘** Investigation of a Ten Horse-Power Rotary Transformer,’ Nathan | 
Wilmer Plummer. 

“« Investigation of the Small Dynamo in the Swarthmore College Elec- 
trical Laboratory,’’ Charles Asa Schooley. 

‘* The Influence of the Society of Friends,"’ Jonathan Chauncey Short- 
lidge. 

“Our Last Industrial Depression—Its Effects and Causes,’ Mary Tate 
Shoemaker. 

‘** The * Faust’ Legends,’ Lauretta Thomas Smedley. 

** Celia Thaxter,’’ Abra Ella Spicer. 

‘** Investigation of a Highway Bridge over Pennypack Creek, near | 
Huntingdon, Pa,” Albert Hibbs Taylor. 

‘* The Liquor Problem and its Reform,”’ Franklin David Walton. 

‘*Tennyson’s Debt to Malory in ‘ Launcelot’ and ‘ Elaine’ 
‘ Guinevere,’ ’’ John Edwin Wells. 


“Investigation of a Panel-trussed Highway Bridge,’’ Hanson Zimri 
Wilson. 


** International Arbitration,” 


’ Albert Lewis 


Sylvester Sharpless 


and 


Keturah Elizabeth Yeo. 


THE Stupy oF GREEK. —While we believe, says the New York 
Independent, that no studies equal Latin and Greek in putting a man 
into touch with the world's history of culture, yet very bigh culture can 
be got without Greek. Noman now can know everything. Leibnitz, 
says Mr. Gladstone, was the last man who could claim to have em- 
braced all contemporary knowledge. Since him no man can claim to | 
know more than a section, and a small section at that; and he who 
studies Greek has to lose some other useful knowledge, just as he who | 
studies only science loses Greek. 


| expense of those in this country. 


| kindergarten interest, were read. 


| few changes in the school faculty for next year. 


| for the coming year. 


| College, of the Class of 1892. 


HAVE THE TIME FILLED Up.—In an article to prove that people’s 
time should be fully occupied, the Christian Register applies the rule 
to boarding-schools, and says : 

‘*It has been the experience of more than one large school that, 
where too much time was left for recreation, which usually meant sit- 
ting about doing nothing for the greater number or opportunity for un- 
worthy things for some, the discipline of the school fell; while, if 
every hour had its appointed task, the standard rose. At Hampton 
From five in the 
morning till bedtime every half-hour has its duty. It may be study or 
recitation or play or industrial training or religious service, but there is 
not a cranny left unprovided for. They are not driven with hot haste 


| from one thing to another ; but the hours are simply fitted together by 


| invisible links, so that each day is like a well-built and well-chinked 
| wall.” 


GRADUATE DEGREES AT CORNELL.—Cornell University announces 


| that with the new century only one degree, that of Bachelor of Arts, 


will be given to graduates of all its academical departments, thus abol- 
ishing the degrees of Ph.B., B.S., and 3.L., ( Bachelor of Philosophy, 
Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Literature.) These degrees 
have been regarded as inferior to B.A., and properly, when they rep- 
resented a less extensive and thorough course of study; but by raising 


| the standards of admission the courses will be made of equal grade al- 


though covering different studies. A candidate for admission to the 
B. A. course may not offer any Latin or Greek, but in that case he 
must make it up with advanced French and German and advanced 
mathematics through spherical trigonometry. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION ABROAD.—A writer in Scribner's Magazine, 
this month, is inclined to praise the primary schools of Europe at the 
He says: 

‘*One cannot have had any experience of the instruction of Euro- 
pean boys and girls without being conscious of the radical contrast be- 
tween the spirit of the elementary schoolroom abroad and in this coun- 
try. There is among the little people abroad a peculiar sort of appli- 


| cation of which among American children you will find not the 
| smallest trace. 
| American is as willing to learn, and as quick about it as any other. 
| It is a matter of mental attitude. 

children acquire the rudiments of education is, in some unanalyzable 
| way, a quieter, remoter spot ; one more shut off from the distractions 


It is not a question of industry. The juvenile 


The schoolroom where European 


that come from without ; and, notably, more serious. Learning may 


| look to the youthful minds within those walls to be a dull thing, but it 


is certaim, without their being aware of it, to seem a dignified thing. 
And the routine has a repose that gradually acts upon the juvenile 
scholar until it shapes him to this application—to a mood of patient 


| attentiveness and a sort of ruminating receptivity that, so far as ulti- 


mate fruitfulness is concerned, may, in every instance, be safely pre- 


ferred to all the precocious personal ‘ brightness’ and ‘alertness’ 
in the world.’’ 


KINDERGARTEN TEACHING AT WILMINGTON.—Friends’ School, 


| Wilmington, Del , at the close of the year, awarded its diploma to six 


young women who had completed the course in Kindergarten training, 
entitling them to accept positions as kindergartners. 
The Training Class held its commencement exercises in the draw- 


| ing room of the New Century Club, and gave an interesting program of 


kindergarten songs, games, etc. Three papers, discussing subjects of 


The young women of this class are well equipped for their work. 


| They are of mature age and all have had excellent preparation for 


this work. 
Lida M. Kimball, who has had charge of the kindergarten work, 
will remain in this school another year, and it is expected that several 


| young women will enter for kindergarten training in the autumn. 


WILMINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL TEACHERS.—There will be but 


Charles Howland 
Cookman, of the class of 1895 at Haverford College, will take the 
place made vacant by the resignation of Enos L. Doan, and teach 
Greek and Ancient History. 

Frances H. Pogle, from the Northwestern University at Evanston, 
Ill., will succeed Martha Whitson in charge of the department of 
Reading and Elocution. 

Anna M. Hewes, who has had charge of the Primary Department, 
will be married during the summer to David J. Reinhardt, but will re- 


turn to the school for another year. 


APPOINTMENT AT GEORGE SCHOOL. —Ellen Pyle, of Londongrove, 
Pa., has been appointed Instructor in Reading, etc., at George School, 
She takes the place of Emma J. Broomell, who 
declined reappointment. Ellen Pyle is a graduate of Swarthmore 
She proposes to attend the Summer 
School of the Emerson College of Oratory, (Boston), at Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Mass., this month. 
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THE PEIRCE SCHOOL.—In our advertising columns is an announce- 
ment of the Peirce School for its thirty-second year. This well known 
business school will be continued along the same educative lines laid 
down by its founder, Doctor Thomas May Peirce, its principal for 
thirty-one years. Doctor Peirce was not only a teacher of much ability, 
but an expert accountant. ‘he methods he introduced were tested 
from the business side as well as the school side. 

The same faculty is engaged for the coming year that he selected 
for last year, which was, we are assured, the most prosperous in its 
career. Under the same management, in the same quarters, a success- 
ful continuance is confidently looked for. 


TEACHERS APPOINTED.—Emily Atkinson, of Moorestown, N. J., 
has been appointed principal of the Friends’ Institute, at Langhorne, 
Bucks county. Mary Underhill is to be continued as assistant teacher. 

Ralph Pyle, of Unionville, Chester county, who was in charge of 
Friends’ School at Horsham, last year, has been appointed Principal 
of the public school at Jarrettown, in Upper Dublin township, Mont- 
gomery county. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust VALLEY.—The corps of teachers 
for Friends’ Academy for next year will include J. Chauncey Short- 
lidge, A. B., William S. Pike, B. E., Mary E. Broomell, A. B., Eliza- 
beth Hanes Taylor, A. B., Mary W. Roberts, and Hannah Titus, 
matron. 

Franklin P. Wilson, who has been principal for eight years, was 
married on the 25th ult., and will spend a year, in Europe at the 
German universities. J. Chauncey Shortlidge, of the Class of ’96, 
Swarthmore College, will take his place in the school. Mary E. 
Br.omell continues in her former position of Assistant- Principal. 
Elizabeth Hanes Taylor takes the place of Anna S. Atkinson, who 
does not intend to teach the coming year. 

The teachers, with one exception, are all members of our Society, 
and have been active workers in the Society or Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciations. 


JONATHAN G. WILLIAMS.—The Westonian, (monthly issued at 
Westtown Boarding School), gives a portrait, in its issue for Sixth 
month, of Jonathan G. Williams, who was superintendent of the School 
from 1881 to 1891, and who was steward of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Philadelphia, when he died First month 27, 1896. 
life, by Samuel Emlen, is also given. 

The Westonian is an excellent publication, and our young Friends, 
at school or college, engaged in such journalism, would do well to 
consider its good points. 


NorteEs.—Tufts College, Mass., at the Commencement on the 17th 
inst., gave the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws to Mary A. Livermore. 
The Board of Education of Philadelphia is considering the propri- 
ety of changing the name of the Central High School, (for boys) to 


that of ‘* College of Philadelphia.” 


The High School Committee rec- 
ommends the change. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


Friends’ meeting-house, at 2.30 p. m., Sixth month 21. 


The President read the 37th Psalm, followed by the roll-call with very highly the prospect for poetry in South America, in an article in 


| the current issue of Review of Reviews. 


sentiments. 
adopted. . 

{he topic for our last meeting, ‘‘ Louisa J. Roberts,” being con- 
tinued, Lucy B. Starr read a selection from her writings on the ‘‘ For- 
mation of Habit,’’ which was followed by remarks on the same. 
was said that the habits of the young are but the reflection of those 


The Secretary read minutes of last meeting, which were 


who are older ; that childrea are often better than the fathers, but not | 


often better than the mothers. 
The “ Criticism of the Press’ was read by Mary F. Brown, which 


A sketch of his | 


It | Argentines, Chileans, Peruvians, Italians, English, French, and Ger- 





brought out thoughtful remarks from several on the increased purity of | 


the press within the last few years. 

‘* How did Early Friends Regard the Subject of Religious Family 
Visits?’ referred to E. Thomas Allen, was answered by him. Lua 
Mary Starr read ‘* The Sinew that Shrank,” by Louisa J. Roberts. 
“At Fredericksburg ” was recited by Mary Stubbs. ‘‘ The Young as 
Speakers’’ was read by Samuel Clement, and it was followed by earn- 
est remarks from Jeremiah J. Starr, on the subject of encouragement 
to the young. 

The program for next meeting was read, the silence observed, 
then adjourned to meet the 12th of next month, at 2.30 p. m., in 
Friends’ meeting-house. M. F. B. 


NORRISTOWN, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met Sixth month 28, 
at the Valley Friends’ meeting-house. In the absence of the presi- 
dent, Charles Platt, Alfred Wright presided. 
prepared, and read, a very interesting summary of the 4th chapter, 4th 
volume of ‘‘ Janney’s History of Friends,’’ 
discussion. 


Susan J. Sheppard read a sketch of the “ Life of Lucretia Mott,’’ 
followed by personal reminiscences, from Mary M. Thomas, Mary J. 
Walker, Isaac Roberts, and Ellen L. Thomas, all bearing testimony to 
her beautiful example, and while she labored faithfully in the advocacy 
of views that distinguished Friends from other religious societies, she 
also devoted her efforts to the abolition of slavery, the elevation of 
woman, the cause of temperance, and the promotion of universal peace. 

Isaac Roberts read an excellent essay on ‘Silent Meetings for 
Worship.” After a brief silence the meeting adjourned until Tenth 
month. S. J. S., Secretary. 


Easton, Mp.—Third Haven Friends’ Association met on the 
evening of the 27th ult., with twenty-seven in attendance. A paper 
by Wilson M. Tylor, upon the general topic of the doctrine of the 
Inner Light, considered both in its active and passive relation to the 
Society of Friends, how it influences the Society, and how in turn it is 
influenced by the environments of education, association, etc., brought 
forth much comment. 

Current Topics, by Matilda J. Bartlett, was followed by a reading 
by Harry White upon the subject of ‘‘ Imprisonment Before Trial,’’ in 
France. A paper by O. Forrest Sheve on the “ Evolution of Re- 
ligion,”” was read by request, and was received with expressions of 
favor. Julia Bowers gave a recitation entitled “ Lasca,”’ also by re- 
quest, which completed the literary features of the evening. It was 
decided to continue the Association during the heated term, but to re- 
duce the meetings to one a month. 5 


LITERARY NOTES. 
In The Century for this month, James Bryce, M. P., has the third and 
concluding paper of his ‘“‘ Impressions of South Africa.’’ The first 
paper was occupied with the physical character of the country. In 
the second a brief sketch of its history was given, explaining what had 
been the relations in the past of the three native and four European 
nations which recently occupied or have subsequently settled in it. 
The third article considers the country as it now stands, gives general 


impressions of the country, and its natural resources, and of the social 
and political problems. In the same issue of the magazine, W. 
Nephew King has a paper entitled ‘‘ Glimpses of Venezuela and 
Guiana,” setting forth the life of the natives and interesting aspects of 
nature in the disputed territory, of which there is a map, together with 
illustrations not before published. 


Mechans' Monthly has a fern for its customary Prang lithograph in 
the current number,—the rare Aspidium Goldianum, or Goldie’s Shield 
Fern. Goldie was one of the early explorers in American botany, of 
whom little is known. The Monthly gives here a rather pathetic 
account of his three years’ explorations. The hardships he endured 
for the love of his science were remarkable, occasionally working as a 
day laborer to keep from starvation, and tramping on foot hundreds of 
miles with his pack of dried plants on his back. All that remains to 


| perpetuate his name, is in connection with two or three plants, of which 


| this fern is one. 
Fawn Grove, PA.—Fawn Grove Young Friends’ Association met in | 


Hezekiah Butterworth, (editor of Youths’ Companion), estimates 


He thinks it is the land of 
the poets. ‘‘ The end of the long march of the Aryan people toward 
the West,’’ he says, ‘‘ must come in Argentine, Chile, and Peru. The 
Italian emigration to this new Italy is one of art. The mixed race of 


man is making a new nation, and beautiful Buenos Ayres and Santiago 
show what that nation will be. The development ofthe United States 
has been the wonder of the nineteenth century. The surprise and 
glory of the twentieth century is likely to be the achievement of the 
republics of the Sun of the Southern Cross, of which the poets are 
already singing and are more gloriously to sing in the supreme century 
before us.” 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


| AARON M, PowELt and his wife, Anna Rice Powell, expect to sail 
| from New York, Eighth month 26 (the last day of the Swarthmore 
| conferences), for Europe, to represent the American Purity Alliance at 


Ella V. Conard had | 


which called forth some | 


a conference of ‘‘ the International Federation for the Abolition of 
State Regulation of Vice,’’ to be held at Berne, Switzerland, Ninth 
month 15, 16, 17, and 18. After the Conference (at Berne) it is their 
purpose to rest for a while among the mountains in Switzerland, and 
on their return from the Continent to spend perhaps two months in 
England. 

William J. Hall, Superintendent of Swarthmore College, to secure 
the benefit of a sea-voyage, will leave Philadelphia on this Seventh- 
day (4th inst.), on the steamship RAineland, from Philadelphia, for 
Liverpool, accompanied by William D. Lippincott, of Cinnaminson 





N. J. The latter will spend some time abroad, but W. J. Hall ex- 
pects to leave Liverpool, on his return, on the 25th inst., on the Xen- 
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sington, in company with Allen Speakman and wife, of Wilmington, | 


Delaware. 


John William Graham arrived at New York on the 24th ultimo on | 


the Majestic, having had a pleasant voyage. He then went, in com- 


pady with J. Henry Bartlett, of this city (Principal of Friends’ school | 
at 16th and Race streets), to spend about three weeks in atrip through | 


New England, and will probably reach Philadelphia about Seventh 
month 25 

Aaron B. Ivins and his wife are again in their familiar quarters at 
the Rockaway, Bar Harbor, Maine, for the summer. 


DR. HIRAM 


I. 


I KNEW thee not as friends I meet each day, 
With whom I hold communion face to face, 
Whose outward smiles bespeak an inward grace, 
And make me stronger on my pilgrim way ; 
And yet upon thy bier I fain would lay, 
My song unbidden from a loving heart, 
In earnest tribute to the noble part 
Which thou didst grandly fill in life’s great play. 
Full threescore years and ten thy heart and hand 
Knew little respite from unselfish toil ; 
‘* Work !’’ was the angel call to thee most clear ; 
Let others at God’s bidding patient stand ; 
The early morn, the noon, the midnight oil, 
Found thee incessant on thy high career. 


Il. 


Strong in the right and ever brave as strong, 
Bred from the Huguenot and Quaker blood, 
That jeer and calumny of old withstood, 

Thy nature could not compromise with wrong, 

Or cold injustice to thy soul belong ; 

Quick to the bondsmen’s cry thy heart gave heed, 
And to thy pleading sisters bade God-speed, 

In thine own calling, ’gainst the carping throng, 

No spark of honor sacrificed to fame— 

Thy ardent prayer was ever “‘ Light ! more light ! ” 
The light of healing on the path of woe. 

Well, thou art gone, with blessings on thy name, 
Like the bright orb slow sinking from our sight, 
Whose glory lingers in the afterglow. 

—Dr. Thomas Wistar. 


CORSON. 


AN ABSENT MINDED MAN. 
I WIL tell you while I can 
Of an absent-minded man, 
And an absent-minded man was he, 
Who forgot an unkind word 
Just as soon as it was heard, 
Such an absent-minded man was he. 


In political debate, 
Now, I can most truly state, 
Such am absent-minded man was he, 
His opponent on the street 
With a handshake he would greet, 
Such an absent-minded man was he. 


Once he left a goodly store 
At a poor old widow’s door, 

Such an absent-minded man was he ; 
And, although ’t was all the same, 
Quite forgot to leave his name, 

Such an absent-minded man was he— 

You see— 
Such an absent minded man was he. 
—Caroline F. Needham, in St. Nicholas. 


Lorp, | have laid my heart upon the altar, 
But cannot get the wood to burn ; 

It hardly flares ere it begins to falter, 
And to the dark return. 


Old sap or night-fallen dew has damped the fuel. 
In vain my breath would flame provoke ! 

Yet see, at every poor attempt’s renewal, 
To thee ascends the smoke ! 


Tis all I have,—smoke, failure, foiled endeavor, 
Coldness and doubt and palsied lack ; 
Such as I have I send thee, perfect Giver! 
Send thou thy lightnings back ! 
— George MacDonald. 


| people than her own 3,672,316. 


| was the first employment of the early settlers. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF OHIO. 
President Charles F. Thwing, in Harper’s Magazine. 
In 1800 Ohio had 45,000 people, and ranked eighteenth 
among the States in point of population. In the next ten 
years its rate of increase was greater than that obtaining 
in any other State, being 408 per cent., and in 1810 it 
had 230,000 inhabitants, and came to be the thirteenth 
most populous commonwealth. In 1820 it sprung to the 


fifth place, having 581,000 people ; in 1830 it advanced 
| to the fourth ; in 1840 to the third place ; and the third 
| place it continued to hold till 1890, when it fell back to 
150,000 more 


the fourth, Illinois having come to have 


In Ohio, as in most of the Western States, agriculture 
The im- 


| migrant found the State well wooded, and he, unlike the 


colonists in such States as Wisconsin and Minnesota, cut 
down the walnut and the pine not to make lumber, but to 


| get a patch for planting corn and potatoes and wheat. It 


is probable that the present value of the timber destroyed 
by the settlers in-Ohio would be more than the present 


| value of the cultivated land on which that timber stood. 


But necessary as the soil was to the settler, he did not 
know that beneath the sod lay a treasure far more valua- 
ble than the soil itself. The coal-mine and the oil-well 


| have proved to be in not a few counties of far greater 


worth than the loam lying above them. Ohio has thus 


become, through the same condition which makes Eng- 


| and of allied products. 
| are very simple. 


| Minnesota—‘‘ useless each without the other.’’ 


land a great manufacturing nation, a great manufacturing 
commonwealth. These manufactures are largely of iron 
The conditions of the problem 
Iron ore is taken from the mines of 
Michigan and Minnesota. Soft coal is necessary to its 
manufacture. Manufactured iron is needed in every part 
of the country. Iron ore is not adequately produced in 
Ohio ; soft coal is not adequately found in Michigan or 
The defi- 
nite part of the problem is, where can iron ore and soft 
coal best meet ? From what point can the results of the 
meeting of ircn ore and soft coal be best transported to 
those points where they are needed ? It is now known 
and confessed that the spot where iron ore and soft coal 
can best meet, and the spot whence can best be shipped 
the products of their union, is to be found on the shore 
of Lake Erie between Toledo and Buffalo. Upon this 


| curve lies the meeting and the distributing point of iron 


| still ahead of her neighbor. 


products. 

Since 1872 Ohio has been the second State in the 
making of iron and steel. Pennsylvania was then and is 
The Lake Superior mines 
produce more than one-half of the iron ore of the United 
States, and these mines are very largely owned in Ohio, 


| and mostly in Cleveland. The total value of the products 


of iron and steel in this country in 1890 was $478,687,- 
519, and about one-seventh of this value is to be credited 


| to Ohio. In the making and distribution of iron, the ship 


plays a part second only to the furnace. The chief city 


| of the State on its northern boundary has become one of 


| the great ship- building points of the world. 


If the con- 
struction of war-ships be omitted, it has become the sec- 


| ond greatest ship-building port in the world, being ex- 
| celled alone by the Clyde. When war-ships are included, 


Cleveland is obliged to fall behind Philadelphia. The 


| total foreign and coastwise commerce of New York is, of 


a year, somewhat more than 12,000,000 net tons; of 
Cleveland, about 10,000,000 net tons. Thus the State, 
which was primarily agricultural, has become, though still 


| remaining agricultural, a State of iron and steel makers, 
| of mine-owners, and of ship-builders. 
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MOTHERLESS INSTITUTIONS. 
In most States in this Union women cannot be appointed 
trustees of public institutions, because such trustees must 
be electors. 

There have been men who kept house for themselves 
or had only men servants in their bachelor quarters, and 
yet neither they nor their friends ever thought of these 
houses or flats as homes; men have kept house but they 
never have made homes. Women are the home-makers 
and home-keepers. This characteristic of woman is just 
as important in the State as in the family. Men would 
think it a grave error if noone but women served on the 
Board of Trustees of Soldiers’ Homes, if only women 
were physicians in and superintendents of such homes. 
The writer smiles as she imagines what a furor would be 
created if all public institutions should suddenly be taken 
out of men’s hands and put into women’s. No woman 
would want such a thing to happen. 

The writer believes that a// public institutions, schools, 
libraries, lunatic asylums, soldiers’ homes, etc., should 
have women trustees, directors, or whatever the term may 
be for such officers, but she is a little more radical than 
many women. However, she cannot see how any woman 
can cease from making effort to have women trustees on 
boards of all public institutions where women and chil- 
dren live, whether it is a lunatic asylum or a children’s 
home. A most pitiable sight is a number of motherless 
children whose father alone is trying to plan for their fu- 
ture. Yet just such a man who knows that some woman 
must help him out with his family cares, does not seem 
to think that the principle applies as well to the State. 

In many States women have besieged legislatures until 
boards of visitors have been appointed. These boards, 
however, have neither responsibility nor authority. They 
visit the institutions when they are expected and must 
report or make suggestions in writing to the trustees. 
The trustees need take no notice of such report. They 
occupy about such a position as a formal caller would to 
the motherless family above-mentioned. Such a caller 
might be sympathetic and interested but her help would 
be of little value because of the relation she bore to the 
family. The writer doubts if a board of visitors does 
any good except to accustom men to seeing women about 
such institutions and to accustom women to serve on such 
boards. 

The time is surely coming when women and men will 
serve together as trustees ; then will all the details of the 
home be understood by all the members of the board. 
Then will woman’s tenderness, her mother heart be felt ; 
then will many unfortunate women and children be hap- 
pier and healthier. Then will the State find that the 
small economies which women practice in the home will 
be practiced in the State. Harriet TayLor UPTON. 


Gop is in ‘‘ whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 


things are of good report.’’ In the virtue and praise of 
these, cherished in us, honored by us, there is the joy of 
ourselves in God, and the joy of Godin us. This, with 
brotherly kindness, is the reality of pure religion and un- 
defiled before God, the Father of men.—Z xchange. 


Some people might find time for helping one another 
if they were not so busy helping themselves.— Chicago 
Standard. 


A HELPING word to one in trouble, is often like a 
switch on a railroad track—but one inch between wreck 
and smooth-rolling prosperity. — Beecher. 


44] 
CHANGES AT WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 


In the Westonian for Sixth month, Thomas K. Brown, one of the 
veteran teachers of Westtown Friends’ School, gives a sketch of the 
progress of that institution since 1865. His details show in a very 
interesting way the recent trend of the educational movement amongst 
Friends of the other body. 


I HAVE been asked by the editors of the Westonian to 
give to its readers, who knew Westtown at it was, some 
idea of the School as it now is. With such an indefinite 
starting-point it might be well to wait for the 240 page 
History to bridge one’s knowledge upto date. But I will 
attempt a brief sketch. 

We will consider only four points; social life, co- 
education, the course of study, and the relations with 
other institutions. These we will give at three points of 
time, fifteen years apart—1865, 1880, and 1895 

In 1865 there was no social life in the school. The 
boys and girls stood in undisguisable dread of each other. 
The visitors’ parlor was the most commen meeting-ground, 
and the parties that assembled there were usually either 
painfully stiff or unreasonably hilarious. The skating 
pond which was started that year introduced the first 
opportunity for natural intercourse between the two sides 
of the house. 

By 1880 the skating pond and sledding hill and the 
Literary Union had wrought a decided change. There 
was no general acquaintance, but the out-door winter 
pleasures had brought the boys and girls somewhat to- 
gether, giving to most of them a small circle of acquaint- 
ance. The Union was a meeting ground for all the older 
pupils, and although the social element was of the 
slightest it produced a marked effect. Things at least 
were in such a state that the appearance of a few girls on 
the brick-walk did not bring all the boys to the collect- 
ing-room windows, as would have been the case fifteen 
years earlier. 

When 1895 came around, two other elements had been 
at work long enough to revolutionize social life at 
Westtown. These were the common dining-room and 
coéducation. The dining-room began it. The boy 
was bound to entertain his opposite, and racked his 
brains for things to talk about. This did not produce an 
easy and natural condition of social intercourse, but it 
brought the two ends of the school together. But what 
the ‘‘ table ’’ began, coéducation has finished. Boys and 
girls who have recited in the same classes for one or two 
or three years not only have become well acquainted, but 
they have a common stock of subjects for conversation. 
Whenever they meet, some topic of common knowledge 
or mutual interest at once suggests itself. It may be that 
such conversation is not very intellectual, it may indeed 
be mainly composed of innocent gossip, or strongly 
flavored with personalities; but at least it is easy and 
spontaneous. There are of course exceptions, but the 
average boy and girl are no longer curiosities to each 
other. When they meet, at Westtown or elsewhere, they 
seem to enjoy it, and to know what to do with themselves. 

in 1865, coéducation [T. K. Brown confines the 
meaning of this word, apparently, to instruction in the 
same classes.—Eps.] lay in the indefinite future at West- 
town. An occasional Latin class would contain a girl or 
two, but it was not a frequent occurrence. My own ex- 
perience of four and a half years in Latin did not once 
find a girl in my class. 

By 1880 all the Latin classes contained girls, and 
sometimes they were in the majority. The Moral Phil- 
osophy was also a joint class, as was Geology a little 
later. 

To-day coéducation is the well nigh universal rule. 
The Scripture classes are almost the only exceptions. 
The men and women teachers still have their [class-] 
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rooms mainly in their respective ends of the building, 


but the boys and girls are everywhere. In times of class 
changing the long corridor, through the whole of its 400 
feet of length, contains two files of boys and girls, pretty 


thoroughly commingled. And when the classes are settled | 


every room will hold its boys and girls, be it in the east 
or west end, or be the teacher a man or a woman; only 
in the study-room will the pupils be separated, and this 
may be changed with the next adjustment. 

The course of study has slowly changed ever since it 
was framed. In 1865, the catalogues printed two courses 
for the boys, the classical and the scientific. 
these covered four years, and was nearly as extensive as 
an ordinary college course at that time. The scientific 
course covered three years, and was the only one that 
was ever completed. Even in this the graduates scarcely 
averaged one a year. The girls’ course was entirely dis- 
tinct from the boys’. It was strong in English studies, 
but had no science beyond Chemistry and Botany, nor 
mathematics further than Geometry, and very little of 
Plane Trigonometry. The Latin section was brief and 
was usually omitted altogether. Fair-sized classes of girls 
graduated in this course nearly every year. 

Eighteen hundred and eighty found the two boys’ 
courses merged into one three years’ course, containing 
Latin but no Greek, and less of mathematics and science. 
Small classes now graduated twice a year. The girls’ 
courses contained more Latin than before, but less than 
some of the higher English branches. It also continued 
to have its steady line of graduates. 

The course of study of 1895 shows great changes. All 
distinctions between boys’ and girls’ courses have been 
obliterated, and whatever is taught in the school is open 
to every one. The course of study has been greatly ex- 
tended, both in subjects and in time. French and Ger- 


and Manual Training for the boys. 


election. 
required of all. Beyond that the pupil may elect his 
lines of study. But those lines being chosen, he must 
follow them through. Tuomas K. Brown. 


BicycLes In Sociat Cusroms.—There are many 
questions raised by the rapidly increasing use of the 









HOW TO MAKE A CUP OF TEA. 
Harper’s Round Table. 
NoTHING is easier. The odd thing is that so many girls 
fancy tea-making a difficult art, when it is really a very 


simple process, which needs only attention and care to 
produce excellent results. 


Have good tea to begin with, next be sure that you 


| have freshly drawn, pure and filtered water of which to 


The first of | 


make the beverage. The water must not have been 
standing for hours exposed to the weather nor simmering 
on the range, and growing flat. It must be fresh, and 
then if you have a brisk fire, or the hot flame of an alco 
hol-lamp, bring it quickly to the boil. A flat-bottomed 
kettle is to be preferred, as it has a broad surface to ex- 
pose to the heat, and the boiling is soon accomplished. 
Water is boiling when it bubbles and jumps merrily 


| about, and the steam comes in white puffs from the spout 


of the kettle. It does not boil when it begins to simmer 
and to sing. That is only the sign that it is near to boil- 
ing. You must make your tea when the water has just 


boiled, not when it has been boiling a long time. A 


| kettle which has been standing on the back of a stove all 


| and instantly cover the pot again. 


. .,. | and tea i 
man have been added, with Physical Culture for the girls | a Jon We S aeee 


: With the lengthen- | besinning to end. 
ing of the course has come a more general privilege of | 


The elements of a good English education are | 


day, filled up now and then by a dipper or two more of 
water added when some has been taken out, will not make 
good tea. You must boil the water on purpose. 

An earthen pot is better for tea than a metal one. 
Pour a little boiling water in the pot to heat it, and after 
a minute or two pour it-out. Now put a teaspoonful of 
tea for every cup of hot water—an even, not a heaping 
spoonful—and add an extra one for the pot. Pour on as 


| much water as will fill the number of cups you wish to 
| make. 


Let it stand two minutes, then with a long- 
handled spoon stir the leaves once through the water, 
Three minutes more 
Never let tea steep or boil, or 


stand a long time. It is a quick, neat, nice process from 


MEDAL FOR A HEROIC ACT. 


Woman's Journal. 


| Miss Emma C. Sickies has just been awarded a diploma 


| Saviors. 


wheel, and of these questions those which concern what | 


we may call social ethics are not the least interesting or 
important The matter of dress, so far as women are 
concerned, has been settled, as we have shown; and, 
although men are still floundering about in an Egyptian 
darkness the morning light will undoubtedly break in due 
course. But it is becoming more and more clear that all 
our social customs will in time be modified by this new 
element in every-day life. Think for example, how the 
railway and the steamship changed the conditions of ex- 
istence! We live in a world altogether different from 
that in which our ancestors lived. We are in closer 
relations with our neighbors. We make no more of 
traveling a thousand miles than they made of traveling 
ascore. All kinds of undertakings are now matters of 
daily occurrence that fifty or a hundred years ago were 
not regarded as among the possibilities. We are just at the 
threshold of the bicycle era, and who shall say what is to 
come? We see now only the faint beginnings of 
change. .. . 

In fact, the vista of change opened by the advent of 
the wheel is infinite. The human eye refuses to take it 
all in. Meanwhile, we are living, we are dwelling, in a 
grand and awful time—and we ought to realize it.— 
Providence Journal. 


and medal for heroism by the French Society of the 
When the last serious Indian trouble arose in 
1890, under Chief Little Wound, 6,000 soldiers, under 
Generals Miles and Schofield, were sent against them. 
Little Wound refused to meet agents of the Government, 


| and death was threatened to all whites who entered the 


Bad Lands. Miss Sickels had been a teacher among the 
Indians, and to prevent what she knew would be the loss 
of hundreds of lives, she volunteered to go to Little 
Wound's camp and attempt to bring about a meeting be- 
tween him and the Government. She was warned that 
her mission might mean her death, but she insisted upon 
going, and General Miles gave her full power to act for 
the Government. Alone she entered the Indian country, 
induced two young Indians whom she had taught, to es- 
cort her to Little Wound’s camp, and persuaded him to 
meet government agents. She returned and reported to 
Gen. Miles, made a second trip alone to the Indian camp, 
brought about a conference, and, as the result of her ex- 
traordinary work, the Indians left the Bad Lands and not 
a man was killed. The French society exists for the pur- 
pose of honoring those who by great personal bravery 
save human life. How many lives Miss Sickels saved at 
the risk of her own cannot be estimated, but the war 
which she prevented would probably have resulted in the 


extermination of the Indians and the death of hundreds 
of soldiers. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SEEDS. 
Meehans’ Monthly. 

THEORETICALLY one might reason that wings are given to 
seeds to enable them to fly; but when the matter is 
tested practically the result is a surprise. In the case of 
the linden, the seeds which manage to get to any consid- 
erable distance will be found to be hollow. The sound, 
solid seeds are all under the trees, or at most but a little 
distance away. The Dandelion and similar plants are 
continually used in illustration. If we watch a Dande- 
lion as the breeze floats over the crown of pappus, the 
seeds are seen to fall alittle aside, and it snaps from its 
fleecy crown, the latter floating away leaving the seed 
behind. If we gather a head and give ita jar, the pappus 
does not separate, and we can see how awkwardly it floats 
away. It is indeed impossible, by reason of the weight, 
for the downy head to carry the seed far away. If one 
be caught on the wing and cut open it will be found 
usually hollow or imperfect. In many pine seeds it will 
be found that only the hollow ones are carried any con 
siderable distance. If we are to look for a single pur- 
pose only it would be just as reasonable to conclude that 
wings were provided in order that the light seeds might 
be fanned out, in order that the good seeds might havea 
better chance to grow. 

It is one of the weaknesses of modern scientific phil- 
osophy to imagine that nature has but a single purpose in 
view in the arrangement of things. Nature is a grand 
instrument in which a few things can be made to produce 
an infinity of harmonious sounds. It is not fair to as- 
sume that any arrangement, however peculiar, was pro- 
vided for any one purpose wholly. As to the distribution 
of seeds on islands, the muddy feet of birds, their 
feathers, or even material for building nests, are more 
responsible for results than the winds. 


THE JAPANESE EARTHQUAKE.—The destruction of life 
by the recent earthquake in Japan seems to have been 
greater than the country suffered in its victorious war with 
the most populous nation on the globe. China has lost 
in single years by flood and famine more lives than have 
beep sacrificed in all its battles since it has been known 
to the nations of the West. The deluges of the Hoang 
Ho, which is known as China’s Sorrow, sometimes engulf 
and sweep away multitudes which would make a nation 
elsewhere, and it is not many years ago that seven mil- 
lions in the northern provinces of China perished in a 
single season of famine, while food was abundant in 
other parts of the Empire. As the policy of the country 
now is to promote the building of railroads, there will 
probably be less wholesale starvation, but China can put 
no bridle upon her fatal yellow river to control its inter- 
mittent and terrible ravages. Besides these losses, the 
thirty thousand Japanese who, according to the latest re- 
port, have perished under the tidal wave which accom- 
panied the earthquake seem only a handful, but the loss of 
life is great enough to impart a shock to the whole world 
and awaken its earnest sympathy.— ew York Tribune. 


Hope, then, essentially is an element of man’s spir- 
itual life. It is a function of health. It has to do with 
the health of the body. But, as man grows on the side 
of his manhood, hope has its deeper roots in the moral 
life. It feeds on the infinite. Cut the infinite out of 
man’s life, shut away the sky, mark a border to the pos- 
sibilities of the universe, and you would kill hope.— 
Christian Register. 





THE HEAL-ALL. 
DEAR blossom of the way-side kin, 
Whose homely, wholsome name 
Tells of a potency within 
To win thee country fame, 


The sterile hillocks are thy home, 
Beside the windy path ; 

The sky, a pale and lonely dome, 
Is all thy vision hath. 


Thy unobtrusive purple face 
amid the meagre grass 

Greets me with long-remembered grace, 
And cheers me as I pass. 


And I, outworn by petty care, 
And vexed with trivial wrong, 

I heed thy brave and joyous air 
Until my heart grows strong. 


A blessing from the Power I crave 
That moves in thee and me, 

That makes thee modest, calm, and brave, 
Me restless as the sea : 


Thy simple wisdom I would gain — 
To heal the hurt life brings 
With kindly cheer, and faith in pain, 
And joy of common things. 
—Charles G. D. Roberts, in Harpers’ Bazar. 


AND for success I ask no more than this,— 

To bear unflinching witness to the truth. 

All true, whole men succeed; for what is worth 
Success’s name, unless it be the thought, 

The inward surety, to have carried out 

A noble purpose to a noble end, 

Although it be the gallows or the block. —Zowe//. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

WITHIN the past few years much earnest effort has been made in 
Wales to promote advanced education by the establishment of the 
University of Wales, whose colleges will be located in different places. 
At Aberystwith, in Cardigandine, on the 26th ult., the Prince of 
Wales, eldest son of the Queen, and heir to the throne, was installed 
with much ceremony in the office of Chancellor of the University. 
His connection with it will be, of course, purely honorary, and origi- 
nates from his title. 

—Alfred Austin, the English poet laureate, will deliver an oration 
at the unveiling of a bronze statue of Robert Burns at Irvine, Seventh 
month 18. On the centenary anniversary of the poet’s death, Seventh 
month 21, there will be a great Burns demonstration in St. Andrew’s 
Hall, Glasgow, at which Lord Roseberry will make the address. 


—Canada has just bestowed names on its territory bordering the 
Arctic Ocean. It will hereafter appear on the map in four districts or 
provinces, Ungara, Franklin, Mackenzie, and Yukon. The four com- 
bined contained 1,421,000 square miles, or nearly seven times the area 
of the Province of Ontario. 


—Mary B. Claflin,.(wife of ex-Gov. Wm. Claflin), who died sud- 
denly at Whitinsville, Mass., Sixth month 13, was the author of 
‘* Brampton Sketches,”’ ‘* Personal Recollections of John G. Whittier,” 
‘* Real Happenings,” and ‘‘ Under the Old Elms.” In the last-named 
book she recorded her reminiscences of the many distinguished guests 
she had entertained at The Old Elms, her home at Newtown, Mass., 
among them being Henry Ward Beecher and his famous sister, Dr. 
Holmes, Newman Hall, Henry Drummond, John G. Whittier, and 
Dr. Samuel F. Smith. 

— When the island volcano Krakatoa, at the northwest end of Su- 
matra, blew up thirteen years ago, destroying over 100,000 lives, every 
vestige of vegetable life was destroyed. An observer after the erup- 
tion found that what was left of the island was redhot. Four years 
later a naturalist found that the ashes had cooled enough to allow 
plants to grow, and that 246 different species of plants had started up, 
the seeds for many of which must have been blown across the sur- 
rounding water. 


—Helen Keller, the marv:lous deaf, dumb, and blind child, will 
enter the preparatory school for Radcliffe College, (the annex to Har- 
vard University), at the beginning of the fall term. This decision was 
reached by Dr. Gilman, Principal of the Gilman Training School for 
Radcliffe, who for some time has had under consideration the proposi- 
tion made to him by Annie Sullivan, the lifelong friend and teacher of 
Helen, that her young charge be admitted to the elementary course 
that is the introductory step in securing the honors of an academic 
degree. We have, we may add,a very interesting article on Helen 
Keller, prepared for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, and awaiting 
publication. 
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—In a forest of Pemiscot county, Missouri, is a red oak which has 
recently been measured by George B. Bowles of Affton, St. Louis 
county, which has a trunk of 27 feet in circumference near the ground, 
and 19 feet, at 8 feet from the ground. The straight trunk is 60 feet 
to the first limb. Is there a larger oak tree of any species anywhere ? 
The white oak has usually the largest specimens.— Mechans’ Monthly. 


—The cathedral of St. Peter's, at Rome, is of immense size. 
Marion Crawford, in the current issue of the Century magazine, says 
‘* it needs fifty thousand persons to make a crowd in St. Peter’s. It is 
believed that at least that number have been present in the church 
several times within modern memory ; but it is thought that the build- 
ing would hold eighty thousand—as many as could be seated in the 
Colosseum. Such a concourse was there at the opening of the CEcu- 
menical Council in December, 1869, and at the two jubilees celebrated 
by Leo XIII.; and on all three occasions there was plenty of room in 
the aisles, besides the broad spaces which were required for the func- 
tions themselves.’’ 


—The following curious dispatch appears in the daily newspapers, 
dated at Reading, Pa., Sixth month 22d: ‘‘ Reading is one of the few 
cities that have a woman's military company. It was organized from 
among the members of the Order known as True Americans. There 
are sixteen women, ranging in age from 18 to 24 years, and their cap- 
tain is Mrs. Howard Shilling. They carry rifles, the same as soldiers, 
and the tactics of their military drill are identical with those of the 
Reading Artillerists, of the National Guard. They wear white blouses, 
blue jackets, and red skirts, with regulation military cap, and it is in- 
tended that they shall become auxiliary to the Artillerists in a few 
months. Their drilling is a great feature at entertainments.” 


” 


—‘* I know what the nights of labor are,” said the mother of six 
boys, as she sat down to mend the pile of trousers and jackets.— 
Exchange. 


—A current news item says: An extraordinary thief has just been 
sent to jail for six months in London. She was a widow of good social 
standing, with an income of $3,500 a year, who, for a year or more 
past had attended fashionable weddings uninvited, and helped herself 
to whatever presents struck her fancy. 
her, one of those for which she was prosecuted being that of four jew- 
elled pins from the house of the dowager Countess of Malmesbury. 
She was caught in a very strange way. She disappeared from her 
home, and her friends, who feared she might have come to harm and 
had no suspicion of her conduct, sent a minute description of her to the 
police ; the police had a description of the wedding reception thief, 
whom they had been unable to find ; the two descriptions tallied, and 
the woman was arrested. She gave an assumed name, and under that 
mame was tried and sent to prison. 


| measure. 


Sixteen thefts were traced to | 





—Professor William Saunders, the director of the Dominion Ex- 
perimental Farms, has made the interesting and practically useful dis- 
covery, that the vitality of seeds is largely affected by the season in 
which they are gathered. For instance, he found that in 1894 a large 
number of cereals had a much larger percentage of growth than in 
1893 and 1895. If this had occurred in only a single instance it would 
not have proved much,—but the results followed along a long line of 
articles. —Mechans’ Monthly. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE election for members of the Dominion Parliament took place in 
Canada, last week, and resulted in the success of the Liberals, led by 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, over the Conservatives, led by Sir Charles H. 
Tupper. The former will have a strong majority in the House of 
Commons, and the Ministry will be immediately changed. The is- 
sues were the Public School Question and the Tariff, the Liberals fa- 
voring a lower tariff, and opposing the demand for compelling the 
Manitoba government to maintain Roman Catholic (as well as other) 
schools. The Conservative party has controlled Canada since 1878. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier is of French descent, and a Catholic; he was op- 
posed by the Roman bishops, however, because he would not support 
the demand for church schools, but he carried the province of Quebec, 
which is French and Catholic, by a large majority. 


THE English Ministerial party decided to abandon the attempt to 
pass the new Education bill through Parliament, and so snnonnced in 
the House of Commons. This gives great satisfaction to the ‘“* Non- 
conformist’’ element, including Friends. It was regarded as a“ Church’’ 
It had been strongly opposed, and the Representative Com- 
mittee of London Yearly Meeting, a few weeks ago issued an earnest 
protest against it. The dropping of the bill, however, has caused 
much feeling, and the London 7imes denounces the decision, sharply 
criticizing A. J. Balfour, the government leader in the House of Com- 
mons, for feebleness in controlling his party. 


HARRISON, the English engineer, who was arrested by the Vene- 
zuelans while building a road within the disputed territory, was re- 
leased, last week, by order of the Venezuelan government. This, it 
has been generally said, would favorably affect the boundary contro- 
versy, but a dispatch from London, on the 28th ult., alleges that the 
situation of the negotiations with the United States is viewed ‘‘ with 
the gravest apprehension.” 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND was expected to leave Washington for 
his summer home at ‘‘ Gray Gables,’’ on Buzzard’s Bay, Mass., on the 
30th ult. 


The Quickest, Cheapest 


Mudge Patent Canner, ssi tsce'sciot*sr 


Canaginug Fruits and Veg- 
etables. 


Berries and other fruits too ripe for transportatio 1 may be suc- 
cessfully canned by this process, eithe: with or without sugar, 
retaining form and flavor. Any person can succe-sfully operate 
Prices within the reach of all. For particulars, address 


JOHN L. GAUMER & CO., 1101 Race St., Philadelphia. 


A book of recipes nae Mrs. S. T. RORER, given with each canner sold. 


~ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth ctl 


DENTIST 
1507 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and | 


skillful attention. 


TREATING DISEASES OF THE TEETH. CROWN 
AND BRIDGE WORK SPECIALTIES. 

NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ordered. 

OFFICE HOURS: 
9 to l2a. m. 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
lto p.m 


UMMER SHOES AND OXFORDS | 


In BLACK AND RUSSET 
From $1.75 up. 


Our own unexcelled styles and qualities. 


S. DUTCHER, 


47 N. THIRTEENTH STREET, (Below Arch). = 





Cold, Dry-Air 
REFRIGERATORS 


are the Best. 


Articles will not taste | 


of each other. 


Prices from $8 to $30. 


ICE CHESTS from $3.50 to $15. 
CONROW, 


Hardware and Housefurnishing, 
903-905 MARKET STREET. 


GLENTWORTH’S 
EXTERMINATOR. 


Kills Roaches, Rats, or Bugs. 
Cut this out. 
Have no other. 


817 Race Street. 


All Druggists and Grocers sell it. Try it. 


- 
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NOTICES. 


*.* Circular Meetings.—Seventh month 5, 
at Unity and Waln Street, Frankford, 3 p. m. 
Fifth and Sixth and Second and Third streets 
trolley cars run conveniently near. Steam rail- 
roads not very distant. Company of Friends is 
solicited. 


*,* Special Notice.—As it is desired to issue 
Friends’ Almanac by the middle of Eighth 
month, it is therefore important that all changes 
or corrections in time or place of holding meet- 
ings should be immediately forwarded to 
Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race Street, 
Philadelphia. 


*,* Postponement of Quarterly Meeting.— 
On account of the Conferences at Swarthmore, 
the date for the next quarterly meeting to be 
held at Third Haven, Easton, Md., has been 
postponed to the following week, that is, until 
Ninth month Ist to 3d, inclusive. 


*,* Friends’ Book Association acknowledges 
receipt of the following contributions to the 
Children’s Country Week Association : 

R. T. Webb, $5 00 

John C. Craig, Swarthmore, 2.00 

H. W. Sterling, 10.00 


$17.00 
Previously acknowledged, 27.00 


Amount, $44.00 


Joun CoMLy, Superintendent. 
Sixth month 29, 1896. 
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*,* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has appointed meetings as follows : 
SEVENTH MONTH: 

5. Granville. 
12. Amawalk. 
19. Saratoga. 
26. Westbury. 
Jos. T. McDowELL, Clerk of Com. 

*,* On account of the Swarthmore Confer- 
ences coming at the usual time of holding War- 
rington Quarterly Meeting, the latter has been 
changed from the fourth Second-day to the 
second Second-day in the Eighth month. 

*,* Whittier Hall, at Asbury Park, will be 
opened for the season, on and after Seventh 
month §, at 4 o’clock p. m. 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

An appointed wens at Radnor, Seventh mo. 
12, at 3p 
Merion Ph al oe month 26, at 10 a.m. 
Cuas. E. THOMAS, Clerk. 


This Little Maid in Red 


which you'll find 
on every box of 


ELECTRO- 
SILICON 


marks the genu- 
ine, and is a guarantee of the 


Best Siiver Polish Known. 


Send for trial qnantity 
aud fac-simile of box. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE 


«cS WILLIAM HEACOCK, Deis | 


Grocers sell it. 











| extensive park ; 
| Philadelphia ; 


The Plarseilles Cottage, 
104 8S. South Carolina Avenue, ATLANTIC CITY. 


Accommodations first-class. 
Opened Sixth month Ist, 1896. 


ELLEN KNIGHT LEEDOM. 
ATLANTIC CITY, 
The Ruscombe, New JERSEY. 
Will open May 1, 1896, under new management 


Beautiful situation on Pacific Ave.. near Kentucky, 
facing the ocean. Appointments first-class. 


Steam Heat. Mrs. EmMor G. GRIFFITH. 
Sun Pariors. Miss Suz P. BaKER 


The Revere, 


ATLANTIC CITY, 


Much Improved. 
Newly Furnished. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Comfortably Heated. 
Moderate Rates. 


JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 
The Aquarille, 


Tennessee Avenue, near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Spotes Weekly Rates. 
eated Throughout. 


M. é. GH. M. HUMPTON. 


>) |The Melos, 


Kentucky, Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 
Well Managed. 


Open all the year. 





TELEPHONE 224, 


Convenient to both depots. 
Comfortable. Near the Beach. 
Homelike. Open all the year. 


ELIZABETH L WEBSTER, Proprietor. | 


The Pennhurst, Electric Elevator. | 
ATLANTIC CITY, N J. 
Ocean End of Michigan Avenue. 
Open all the year. Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
JAMES HOOD. 


"Miacaiias Ss Siiiadit 


WERNERSVILLE, PENNA. 


Elevation 1000 feet, delightful air and scenery; | 
choice table. Two hours from 
through cars. 
Send for illustrated booklet. 


| more lasting for grass years after? 


| ——— you want, but quality 


‘Corn. 


Kids 


Gloves. 


We have been for- 
tunate in securing a 
lot of Dressed Ki 
Gloves, with five 
Foster hooks — the 
most popular fast- 
ener in the world— 
which — although 
enerally sold 
$5.25 —we are able 
to offer 


AT 77c. PER PAIR 


and pay the postage. 
The newest shades in tan for Sprin 
included, and every pair is Guatantood. 
Money refunded if desired. Send size gen- 
erally worn. 


STRAWBRIDGE 
& QLOTHIER, 


Dry Goods, Philadelphia. 


Why buy 1% or 2 tons 
Potatoes. of steamed bone. or low- 
priced pt osphates, when 
SS ee 6 ee a ee a ee 
Thomas & Son Company’s Potato Manure, costing 
about the same, will produce better results and is 
You have less 
to haul from the station and lessto put on. It is not 
Itis compounded 
rom the best materials for potato growing, and ex- 
perience has proved its superiority over fertilizers 
for grass five years after. Remember, not quantity, 
but quality; one ounce of gold is worth sixteen 
ounces of silver. 
For Corn you want the Corn Ferti- 
lizer, adapted specially for corn, 
coutaining the elements of plant 
—————www———= food for this crop. Dnilin witha 
wheat drill five hundred pounds to the acre, and 


| at time of plantjng use one hundred to two hun- 


dred pounds in hill or drill ot a complete manure, 


| such as our Tip-Top, Farmers’ (hoice. or Normal, 
| and with a fair season, yo: are sure of a good crop 


|. P. THOMAS & SON CO,, 





JAMES H. PRESTON. 


The Arborton, 


Undertaker & FE mbalmer | 8 Sea View Avenue, OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036. 


Alfred L. Sellers, 
sone AND AUDITOR, 


th best of references. 
Room No. 40 mood a Building, 411-413 Walnut St 


Mary E. WATERS, 


PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


First door above Franklin St., 
720 Wallace St. Oovith tide, Philadelphia. 








THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. gg@y7When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ 








Kept by Friends. One-half block 
from the ocean. Near hot and cold 
sea water baths. | 


For particulars address, 
HANNAH BORTON. | 


Silver Dean Cottage. 


Directly on the Beach. Wildwood, New Jersey | 
HANNAH B. FLITURAFT, Prop. 


‘Lyrics of Quakerism.” 


| 
| 
Seventy poems, 276 pages, handsomely illustrated. | 
Desirable tor library or tabe; an acce — gift. 
Price, $1 50 and $1 25, according to binding. Sent 
postpaid by ELLWOOD ROBERTS, 
Norristown, Penna. 
For sale at FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, | 
1500 Race Street, Philad’a. | 


‘The Principles of the Religious Society of 


Friends, and Some of Its T+stimonies ”’ 

By JoHN J. CORNELL. This book is considered 
by many who have read it to be the clearest con- | 
densed statement of the views of Friends ever pub- 
lished Cuopres can be had of the agents. | 
ISAAC WALKER & CO, 8 North St., Balto., Md. 
Single copies 40 cents, post paid. 
Quantities of 25 and 50, 30 cents, express extra. 
Quantities of 100 or over, 25 cents, express extra. 


Bone Fertilizers, 
2 S. Delaware Avenue, Fhiladelphi , , 


‘John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th ard Mas’er Sts. 
(P.&R R.R.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 
Lehigh and F ee Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royat Bakinc PowpDER Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO, 
Real Estate Brobers. 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 





~ DANIEL GIBBONS, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
706 Hace Buiioine, 1328 Crestnut Sraeer 
Office Hours, 1 to 4 p. m 
A limited number of mortgages, upon improved 
ay os only, in Seattle and King county, Wash- 


gton, bearing 6 and 644 and in some cases, 7 per 
cent. ent. Telephone No 25-I8. 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for Travelers issued available in al! partsof the world 


THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF PRIME INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


Loans negotiated on Rea) Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


Eastern Nebrasxa Investments, 


Long or Short Time 


Netting 6 per cent, to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invi 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, ry Co., Neb. 
JoszrH WEBSTER, WEBSTER, 
President. 


CALVIN —s 


CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


MORTGAGES **> WARRA 


BEARING 6 to 8 PER CENT, 





Tacoma ano Seatrric Monrasars Couecreo } 


ano Property Canto For. 








REFER TO 


S. Robinson Coale, 


518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
AND OTHERS. 


No. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND ) JOURNAL 












THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND. DEPOSIT C0, 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company doesa Genera Trust and Banxine Bustvess. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 


R, ADMINISTRATOR, TR —executing Trusts of every eer GUARDIAN, etc., ete. 
‘Yeterest or Dividends Collected, managed for residents or non -residents, etc., etc. 


and Treasurer, 
Seorwiitess Mt. Byrn. : 
Charman, wuenry U. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake 


te, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdortft. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE oe sr eR A fg D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE T fe U ST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 





President, Vice- Presidents, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. 
Executive Oommitiee : gq oy 








OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. P President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 


WILLIAM N ELY J. ANDREWS HARRIS Jr., Assist. Treas, 
NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW, R E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


MANAGERS 
EFFINGHAM B we GEORGE TU wo BISPHAM, AA a oe OTHIER, 
JOHN A BROWN Jr, WILLIAM H GAW, OHN SIM 


BENJAMIN W RICHARDS, 
JOHN B.GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes aLL DesreaBLe Forms of Lirz and ENDowMENT INSURANOB 
at actual Net Cost. It is Porgty Murua; has Assets of Twenty-Five MILLIoNns and 
a Sugpivus of over Tares Miiurons. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INOONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
ion after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
ly. This company also receives deposits, — by check. 


. DIRECTORS . 


PEMBERTON 8 
JOSIAH M. BACO 


= UTCHINSON, 


This Company 
the Semguny’o os 
able semi-ann 


Phillip C. Garrett, WN. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, — Williams, !r., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothier, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W, 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Heny Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 





The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
tMSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIG- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the Assets of the Company. 
President. ae R. eee , vee President, T. W ISTA BROW Ny; Vice-President and Actuary 








ASA as: paneger of Insurance De ment, JOSEPH ASHBROOK :; Trust Officer, 
ROBERTS ULKE; Assistant Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID ¢ G. » ALOU. 
BON DS Make Cows Pay. 
Atlantic City (N.J.) Gold... ......2.. 5's. Tw 
Altoona (Pa) : + oS a bh eleven 6 © 8 6 4's euty cows and one 
SS ES eer 43¢'8. SAFETY HAND CREAM SEP- 


Allentown & Bethlehem Rapid Transit C 
lst Mortgage Gold (choice underlying lien) 6's. 


Prices and full particulars on application. 


HEYL & MAJOR, Bankers and Brokers, 
| 421 Chestnut St., Phila. (Philad’a Bank Building). 


ARATOR will make more 
butter than twenty-five cows 
and no separator. Sell five 
cows; the money will buy a 
separator and you save cost 
of their keep, while the butter you make 


BARLOW’ 5 INDIGO BLUE. 
s sells for two cents more per pound. Send 


ave been fully tested 





oo aaaamesnes oe for circulars. Please mention this 
a im for * 

7B Lee paper. P. M. SHARPLES, 
D. S. WILTBERG R, Prop... N. 2d St., Phila.. Pa. mettent,@. West Chester, Ba. 
a an 7. Pa aaah Omaha, Neb., Elgin, Ill. 





“AQUILA., J. LINVILL, Montgomery County Milk. 


_ CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, stenion given oaering tailien on 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. (We Sond Be an eee L. JONES. 


